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SIR ROBERT MANSELL, KNT., VICE-ADMIRAL 
OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued from p. 45.) 


THE year 1620 found Sir Robert about forty-seven years 
of age, and most busily employed. It is clear from 
various entries in the State papers that all matters con- 
nected with the construction of ships and the general 
administration of dockyard stores received his close at- 
tention, while at the same time he had to attend, and 
did certainly attend, closely to the details of the glass- 
making business, and to the defence of his patented 
rights. The latter cares must have been by very much 
the most trying to his temper, for the rising spirit of 
the century was vehemently opposed to monopolies, of 
which his was one of the least defensible. His men 
and material had to be imported, and the former were 
perpetually leaving him, tempted by high offers from 
his opponents and rivals both in England and Scotland. 
He had brought over from VeniceJohn Mariadell’Acqua, 
who left him to be master of the glass works in Scot- 
land, where however he stayed but a short time and re- 
turned to England. Sir Robert accused Mr. Ward, the 
“ogee of Cheapside, and others of having seduced 

im. February, 1620, he sent Howgill and Greene to 
the Marshalsea for importing foreign glass. They 
alleged that his glass was bad, and he had supplied 
them with his worst for the -king’s new buildings at 
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Newmarket. Colbourne, the hour-glass maker to the 
commissioners for glass, also complained that he was 
forced to buy Sir Robert’s London glass, which was bad 
and high priced. He wishes leave to purchase at Sir 
Robert’s other works, and asks that glass imported 
contrary to the proclamation, and claimed by Sir Ro- 
bert, may be held in charge till it be seen whether he 
can supply glass. sufficient. The glaziers also com- 
plain that the glass is bad, brittle, and dear; and they 
ask encouragement for the Scottish works. Sir Robert 
meets all this by asserting that the scarcity of glass is 
from no faultof his; that he has spent much in improving 
its quality; and that its high price is caused by the 
high price of coal. Then follow conflicting reports as 
to quality. Four glaziers assert some to be bad, but 
the most part serviceable. The Glaziers’ Company 
find most unserviceable. Inigo Jones, as surveyor 
of works, finds the glass mixed, good and bad, and 
very thin in the middle. These attacks were sharpened 
by a proclamation, a month before, enforcing the pro- 
visions of the patent. Mention is made ofa grant for a 
looking-glass manufactory, to which Sir Robert objects. 

After all this it is a relief to find the old sailor once 
more preparing to appear upon his proper element. 
18th January, 1620, it is reported that he is to be ad- 
miral of a fleet to be dispatched against the Algerine 
pirates. Lord Nottingham, whose powers were failing, 
had sold his office to the Duke of Buckingham, and to 
the new High Admiral Sir Robert tended his advice to 
employ the time of peace in building ships of war. In 
July it was understood that there was really to be an 
Algerine expedition, and that Sir Robert was to com- 
mand it. This expedition, though pressed forwards by 
the London merchants, who suffered much from the 
Barbary Corsairs, was not popular in the country ; from 
a notion that it was prompted by Gondomar to make 
England discharge duties which otherwise would fall to 
the lot of Spain. 

The fleet was composed of six king’s ships, ten mer- 
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chantmen, and two pinnaces, in all eighteen sail, com- 
manded as follows: . 


Tons. Men. Brass Guus, 
Lion a i - 600 . 250 . 40 . SirR. Mansell, Admiral 
Vanguard : - 660 . 250 . 40 . Sir R. Hawkins, Vice 
Rainbow . ; - 660 . 250 . 40 . Sir Thos. Button, Rear 
Constant Reformation 660 . 250 . 40 . Capt. Mainwaring 
Antelope . . - 400 . 160 . 34... Sir H. Palmer 
Convertive ° - 500 . 220 . 36 . Capt. Thos. Lee 





Tron Guns. 


Golden Phenix - 300 . 120 . 24 . Capt. Sam. Argall 
Samuel _. ° . 300 . 120 . 22 . Chr. Harris 
Marygold . P . 260 100 . 21 . Sir John Frere 
Zouch-Phenix - 280 . 120 . 26 . John Pennington 
Barbary . . . 280 . 80 . 18 . Sir John Hamden 
Hercules . P . 800 . 120 . 24 . Eusaby Cave 
Neptune . é - 280 . 120 21 . Robt. Haughton 
Merchant-Bonaventura 260 . 110 . 23 . John Chidley 
Restore . -  « 130. 50 . 12 . Geo. Raymond 
Marmaduke . - 100 . 50 . 12 . Thos. Herbert. 


It appears from a subsequent letter, 10th July, 1621, 
from Sir Robert to Buckingham, that Button, a most 
inveterate grumbler, took great offence at Sir Robert, 
because he was not made Vice-Admiral. Sir Robert 
explains that he had engaged Hawkins, a very grave, 
religious, and experienced gentleman, before he knew 
that Button would resign his Irish appointment. He 
expresses himself with great kindness towards Button, 
and requests that on his return he may be restored to 
his former command. It appears, therefore, that the 
selection of officers was left to the commander. 

Sir Robert’s commission of 20th February styles him 
Vice-Admiral of England, Admiral of the present fleet, 
and Captain-General with power to press seamen and 
exercise martial law. Hawkins was to succeed in the 
event of the Admiral’s death. Sir Robert had a sign 
manual for £3,000 towards the charges of the service, 
and Button had a free gift of £1,452 for special service. 

While these preparations were going forward the 
navy commissioners had reported on his accounts as 
treasurer for the past five years of office. They pointed 


out various abuses, which however do not seem to have 
15? 
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been of a character calling for reprehension. In August 
he accounted to the king for the £1,000 due for the 
glass patent, and for his balances as Vice-Admiral, and 
for the whole fourteen years of his treasurership, and 
he claimed £10,000 arrears for travelling expenses. 
His first orders were addressed to Captain Pennington 
to survey his provisions, stores, and ordnance, and to 
muster his crew. 

The fleet weighed anchor in the Thames in August. 
2nd September a south-west wind kept the ships off 
the river's mouth. 4th September they reached the 
Downs, but the wind was still contrary, so that on the 
5th the Admirals supped with Sir Dudley Digges at 
Chilham, and Sir Robert rode post to Court, ostensibly 
to take leave, but probably to procure some further 
stores which the parsimony of ministers had withheld. 
It was surmised that there was something concealed, 
and that so rich an equipage could not be intended 
merely to attack a nest of pirates. 

The fleet finally sailed from Plymouth Sound 12th 
October. They touched at Cadiz, where Captain Ro- 
per, Lady Mansell’s brother, died. His body was sent 

ome, and landed at Dover 12th December, but there 
seems to have been another captain of the same name 
on board. While Sir Robert was absent Gondomar, 
the Spanish Ambassador, seems to have attempted to 
undermine his credit at home, but the king, in answer 
to a charge of underhand dealing with the Algerines, 
showed unwonted spirit. ‘‘ Think you,” said he to the 
Spaniard, “that I can believe this? I, who have 
chosen himself for that I know him to be valiant, 
honest, and nobly descended as any in my kingdom. 
Never will I believe him to have been guilty of so base 
an action.” On the whole James seems to have been 
true to “ Robin Mansell,” as he called him.’ It was 
probably with reference to this charge, whatever it might 


1 No doubt Gondomar may have promoted, and did promote, the 
expedition ; but he may also have preferred to see it in other hands 
than those of Sir Robert. 
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be, of the Spanish Government, that in the following 
year, 13th June, 1621, Sir Walter Aston writes from 
Madrid to the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Admiral, 
to say that “he has been careful to stop certain cause- 
less scandals upon the proceedings of Sir R. Mansell 
with the fleet. He has had no letter from Sir Robert 
since he left the coast, but has news that he was at 
Majorca on the last day of May, old style, and that he 
had not yet been before Argirs. He intends to acquaint 
Sir Robert with the complaints against him, and when 
he understands from Sir Robert the truth or not of 
this error he will place this statement before the Spanish 
Government, when no doubt they will find they have 
been too ready to credit the aspersion.” [Camden So- 
ciety, Fortescue Papers, p. 152. 

Gondomar was attacked in the streets of London, 
and one of the rioters was publicly whipped from Ald- 
gate to Temple Bar for his share in the business. It 
was said that Gondomar, with James’s connivance, had 
transported ordnance and munitions of war from Eng- 
land to Spain. 

The fleet reached Gibraltar roads 31st October, and 
there they heard from the Spaniards of the ravages 
committed by the Algerines. Two pirate ships had 
engaged seven Spanish galleys, and slain 400 men. They 
had in one fleet thirty ships and ten galleys, and had 
even threatened Gibraltar. 

2nd November Sir Robert sailed from Malaga roads, 
and reported progress through the English ambassador 
with the Court of Spain. He sailed for Alicant in three 
squadrons ; the admiral six leagues from the shore, the 
vice-admiral six leagues outside, and the rear admiral 
inside him, near the shore. The weather becoming 
calm the admiral hoisted St. George's flag as a sum- 
mons to the captains and masters to a general council, 
and it was decided to place two ships of light draught 
next the shore to sweep the inlets, and the password 
for recognition was ‘Greenwich Tower.” 10th No- 
vember they were off Mattrill Point, and on the 19th 
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dropped anchor in Alicant roads. Here thirty-six sick 
men were sent ashorefrom the admiral’s ship alone. Their 
numbers were made good from the “ Goodwill,” which 
vessel was left behind. Here they laid in wine and 
water; and on the 25th sailed for Algiers, off which 
place they arrived on the 27th November. 

They cast anchor in twenty-seven fathoms water, out 
of the range of the Castle, and saluted, but the civility 
was not returned. Nevertheless flags of truce were 
exchanged and civil speeches passed, and hostages were 
offered for the officer who might be sent cn shore with 
the king’s letters to the Pasha. _ Meantime the pirates 
brought in three prizes, of which two were English. 
Captain John Roper was selected to deliver the letters, 
and after two attempts two hostages were sent and he 
landed. On the 3rd December six Spanish ships of 
war arrived in pursuit of pirates, and exchanged can- 
non shots with the town. 

As the Algerines did not behave in good faith and 
showed a disposition to detain Captain Roper, Sir Ro- 
bert had recourse to a ruse. He dressed up a seaman 
as consul and sent him off. He was received with great 
respect, and forty English captives were given up, and 
it was pretended they were all they had. This seems 
to have been all the real result of the expedition. 

On the 8th the fleet weighed and went to seek pro- 
visions at Majorca, proposing to return in the spring. 
On the 24th they fell in with eight or nine sail of Turks 
and gave chase, without success. 26th they were in Ali- 
cant roads, expecting provisions from England, which 
had not arrived, and next day the rear-admiral left to 
seek two pirates. On the 4th of January two more 
ships left the fleet on a similar errand, but equally with- 
out success. On the 6th the vice-admiral sailed for 
Malaga to victual, and on the 12th the rear-admiral 
made another unsuccessful quest, and they received 
letters from England. On the 27th the fleet sailed and 
fell in with a Flemish fleet also in search of pirates. 
31st they were again off Alicant, 
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February found the rear-admiral again after pirates. 
On the 6th they sailed for Malaga, and on the 16th 
were joined by the vice-admiral, who had victualled his 
squadron. 

28th February, 1621, Edward Piers, a king’s mes- 
senger, claimed expenses for fifty-eight days attendance 
on Sir R. Mansell. The Government was uncertain as 
to how long the fleet would be absent, and had to con- 
sider the question of fresh supplies, and the renewal of 
Sir Robert’s commission, should he be absent six months 
longer. In March the Court gossip was “ that the fleet 
had done nothing but negociate with the pirates of Al- 
giers for the liberation of some slaves. They had many 
discourtesies in Spain, but these things are dangerous 
to speak of.” 

It appears that Sir Robert was encumbered with 
advice, for “ the council of war having decided on man- 
ning and victualling the Satra, a polacca out of the 
fleet,” he ordered Pennington to spare three men with 
victuals, arms, etc. 29th May the admiral informed 
Pennington that the road of Algiers is their place of 
rendezvous, and the admirals are to hang out their 
lights so as to keep together. No vessel is to be chased 
unless the fleet can be regained that night.” 

25th January Captain Roper was dispatched home 
with letters, and 27th the fleet fell in with seven sail 
of Flemings under the Admiral of Zealand, who informed 
Sir Robert he had twenty-two ships of war cruising 
about the straits. 16th February, being off Gibraltar, 
provisions arrived from England with Captain Pett of 
the Mercury of 240 tons, 65 men, and 20 brass guns, 
and Captain Giles of the Spy of 160 tons, 55 men, and 
18 guns, besides two or three merchantmen. At Ali- 
cant the admiral bought three brigantines and hired a 
polacca to carry materials for fire-ships, and 21st May, 
1621, they were again off Algiers, 

They anchored ona north and south line, the Admiral 
in the middle; on the north side the Reformation, 
Phoenix, and Antelope ; on the south the Golden Phe- 
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nix and Convertive, and the merchantmen a little 
astern. Two Turkish prizes of a hundred and of sixty 
tons were prepared as fire-ships, as were the three 
brigantines and a “Gunlod.” There were also many 
armed boats to cover the retreat of those who fired the 
ships. On the 24th the wind served, and the fleet 
stood in to within musket shot of the mole, when it 
fell, and they could not sail.in. The moon shone, but 
as they learned from a Christian slave who swam off 
that the ships within were unguarded, the fire-ships 
were exploded, and a brisk attack made. They lost 
about six men, but the success was inconsiderable, and 
the fleet sailed on the 25th, of which four sail of pirates 
took advantage to enter the harbour. 

The 28th the Bonaventura and Hercules drove a pirate 
on shore with 130 Turks and 12 Christians. All were 
drowned save twelve Turks. The 30th they were 
again off Algiers, and learned from two Genoese slaves 
that the Turks had thrown a boom across the entrance, 
and made other preparations of a most formidable 
character. The attempt was, therefore, abandoned, 
and the fleet proceeded homewards. 

On the arrival of the fleet a journal of the expedi- 
tion, kept by J. B., from its sailing 12th October, 
1620, to its return 3rd August, 1621, was laid before 
the council. It gave the daily particulars of what was 
done by each ship. This was printed, with annota- 
tions, by John Coke. The fleet did not reach the 
Downs till 22nd September. This expedition was 
much discussed and severely commented upon. As 
late as 16th March, 1626, a paper of comments on Sir 
Robert’s conduct was addressed to the council. The 
merchants of London seem to have been satisfied. 
“The English fleet,” it was said, “ performed gallantly, 
and advancing within the reach of cannon and small 
shot, which from the land showered like hail upon 
them, fired the pirates’ ships within their own harbour.” 
No doubt too favourable an account. It was thought 
by others that the most of the officers selected were 
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without experience, and that the equipment was insuf- 
ficient for the purpose. 

On his return Sir Robert was at once called upon to 
protect the narrow seas, for which the London mer- 
chants subscribed freely, though, 2nd October, they 
declined to honour a bill for £399, drawn upon them 
by the Admiral, for which they were reprimanded by 
the council. Among the expenses of this fleet was a 
payment to Sir Walter Cope, Bart., of £120 for 300 
swords at 8s. each. 

During Sir Robert’s absence the glass business im- 
proved, and 4th April, 1621, the Glaziers’ Company 
report that his glass is good, cheap, and plentiful, and 
13th April they petition against a bill brought forward 
by some of his rivals in the manufacture. 18th June 
the council directed that as the consideration of Sir 
Robert’s patent was postponed till his return, no glass 
was to be allowed to be imported to its infringement. 
Nevertheless the rivals were active. Parliament, it 
seems, had twice pronounced against the patent as a 
monopoly, and the glassmakers, headed by Isaac Bun- 
yard, offer the king a bribe of £500 to allow a free 
manufacture, and undertake to sell glass 2s. a pound 
below Sir Robert. Bunyard, however, carried his 
opposition too far, and was imprisoned. Lady Mansell 
is willing that he should be let out, if he will promise 
not to infringe the patent. This he declines to do. 

The Algerine accounts seem, as usual with navy 
matters, to have long remained unsettled. 27th April, 
1622, “Sir Robert and his crew are ill paid, and Sir 
Richard Hawkins, the Vice-Admiral, is dead of vexa- 
tion.” In this year Sir Robert was returned for Gla- 
morgan as “Sir Robert Mansell, Knight, Vice-Admiral.” 
He also seems still to have acted as treasurer of the 
navy, and received £5,555 16s. to provide shipping for 
the Queen of Bohemia. Captain Squibb, one of the 
officers in the Algerine fleet, had, 22nd November, 1622, 
a commission given him for having assisted the admiral 
in discovering and taking possession of Mount Mansell, 
probably an Algerine work so called. 
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13th February, 1623, the ghost of the o!d patentees 
reappears in the form of Lady Mary Vere. Her brother, 
Thomas Tracy, was one of the nine patentees for making 
glass with sea coal, on payment of £1,000 per annum 
to the king and £260 to the patentees for the glass- 
houses, etc. When Sir R. Mansell decided to engross 
the whole trade, he promised to pay all expenses, and 
allow each patentee £200 per annum, and now she com- 
plains that he is seeking a new patent which will re- 
lease him from these engagements. 

20th March Sir Robert is on the narrow seas, for re- 
ference is made to a state barge which he has on the 
coast. Lady Mansell, a most zealous wife, is as usual 
active in his behalf. 7th July Sir William Clavel, who 
has been seducing Sir Robert’s workmen for the Scot- 
tish works, justifies his conduct ‘by alleging that Lady 
Mansell tampers with his people. 

In reply she says “it is only with such as formerly 
served her husband.” In July, 1623, certain artificers 
in glass-making petition the council that Lady Mansell 
be called upon either to allow their old wages or to dis- 
charge them, as they are starved by her reductions. The 
council called on Lady Mansell for a reply. The result 
was the committal of Sir William to the Marshalsea, 
whence he petitions, 22nd August, 1623, to be let out 
on the ground of ill health, and that his offence was not 
wilful. 

In -April, 1624, Sir Robert’s patent is before the 
House of Commons on Bunyard’s petition, and is de- 
fended by showing that the patent introduced sea coal 
to the great saving of wood, and that under it furnaces 
were set up by Sir Robert in London, Purbeck, Milford 
Haven, and on the Trent, all which failed, and finally, 
with success, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. That Bunyard 
adulterated the clay, enticed away the workmen, and 
raised the price of Scotch coal ; that the patent, though 
complained against in Parliament, was allowed to stand 
over until Sir Robert’s return from sea service ; that he 
sued for and obtained a new patent, which now he re- 
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quests Parliament to ratify, on the ground that he 
saves wood, employs much shipping in the transport of 
materials and glass, and supports 4,000 natives in the 
manufacture ofa better and cheaper article than was ever 
before made. To this it was replied that the invention 
was practised by others before the patentees, that the 
poor glassmakers are thereby much injured, and that 
the price of glass is raised. Both statements were 
printed. 

6th May, 1624, Sir Robert brings forward a project 
for increasing the navy by adding double decks with 
loopholes for cannon to 200 cate ships, at a cost 
of £30,000, a plan which secretary Conway presses 
upon the council. 12th May Sir Robert is about to go 
afloat, and 13th May claims precedence as a “ general 
at sea.” 2nd July he has £555 15s. for rewards to 
those who fired the pirate ships, for expenses of travel- 
ling to the coast of Spain, and for other extraordinary 
charges. 

King James died in March, 1625. At his funeral 
Sir Robert bore the banner of Darnley impaling Scot- 
land. 

17th August, 1625, at a debate in the Commons, 
then sitting at Oxford, upon supply, it appeared that 
the Duke of Buckingham had justified a certain expe- 
dition by saying that he had proceeded by the advice 
of the council of war. This brought up Sir Robert 
Mansell, who denied this, and undertook “‘to prove that 
the expenditure in question was not well counselled, 
nor likely to prosper.” A spirited discussion followed, 
when complaint was made of piracies on the western 
coast, the blame of which was laid on Buckingham, 
then Lord Admiral. The house adjourned upon “the 
bold avouchment of Sir Robert Mansell, and the next 
day was appointed for him to make good what he had 
said.” Sir Robert was contradicted by Heath, and 
examined before the council. His attack on the duke 
was much talked of. John Drake of Ash takes the 
duke’s part, as it would appear did Drake’s cousin, 
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James Bagg, the Vice-Admiral of Cornwall. Buck- 
ingham seems to have replied in person at a conference 
between the two Houses, 16th March, 1626. Of course 
so independent a line of conduct was not likely to lead 
to active employment. 26th March, 1626, Sir Robert’s 
kinsman, Sir T. Button, writing to Captain Pennington, 
then in commission, wishes him to write sometimes to 
Sir R. Mansell, who holds himself neglected by all men 
in present employment. Fortunately for Sir Robert 
his glass patent was too deeply identified with the 
cause of prerogative to be thrown over by the Crown, 
and it does not appear again to have been attacked in 
Parliament. In December, 1626, when the subject 
was brought before the council by the King on the 
petition of one Bringer, they came to a conclusion that 
“the patent shall stand,” They ‘think it will be of 
dangerous consequence, and far trehching upon the 
prerogative, that patents granted on just grounds and 
of long continuance should be referred to the strict trial 
of the common law, wherefore they order that all pro- 
ceedings at law be stayed.” And in accordance with 
these views, 18th February, 1628, the ship “ Four 
Sisters” is protected by the council, “that she may 
fetch coal for Sir R. Mansell’s glass houses.” 

28th November, 1628, Sir Robert shows his friend- 
ship for Sir Thomas Button by some good advice, and 
in this year on a debate on supply he said, “It had 
been much better for us to have taken care for these 
provisions three years ago. His majesty’s desire is not 
to have us overburthened, yet seven of these proposi- 
tions are not to be neglected, namely, the safe guarding 
of the coasts, the defence of the Elbe, the defence of 
Rochelle, the increasing of the navy, the repairing of 
the forts, the discharge of the arrears of merchant 
ships, and the defence of the King of Denmark. The 
other seven may be deferred till our next meeting at 
Michaelmas.” | Hansard. | 

In 1629, as Vice-Admiral of England, he had a very 
complete muster of the watermen of the port of Lon- 
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don, 2,453 in number, and soon after a muster of the 
seafaring men and mariners of the port and liberties, 
and finally a survey of the ships in the same port, 
showing their burthen, age, ordnance, owners and 
masters. 

In 1631, 25th June, he inspected the ships of war at 
Chatham and Rochester. 

The glass manufacture was still continued, and 6th 
August, 1630, Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who has lately 
had a patent signed by the king, and understands that 
it is thought to entrench upon that granted to Sir Ro- 
bert Mansell, consents to the insertion of the words 
“glass and glassworks only excepted.” Also 8th Au- 
gust Sir Robert procures the insertion of certain words 
in a bill granting “a priviledge for the use of turf and 
peat for making iron.” 

15th and 16th June, 1631, the king was at Rochester 
and Chatham inspecting ships, and with Sir R. Mansell 
went aboard every ship, and into the holds of most of 
them. The inspection seems to have been of a most 
complete and searching character. 

22nd July, 1631, Sir Robert writes to secretary 
Dorchester on behalf of an old sailor, Captain Penn, 
who has got into debt. He asks an extension of the 
Captain’s protection “for eight months, by which time 
he does not doubt to compass his debts.” 21st April, 
1632, he is summoned to attend the Board of Admi- 
ralty to give advice as to the complements and man- 
ning of the king’s ships. And 8th May, a proposition 
by Captain Pennington on this subject is referred to 
him. Before answering the questions of the Admiralty 
Board, Sir Robert and the other officers consulted find 
it necessary to obtain the measurement of the ships. 
An allowance is ordered for this purpose, and 30th May 
this was going forward. 5th July further meetings and 
discussions on the subject of measurement are in pro- 
gress. It is said that Sir Robert has some other and 
sinister object in view in the desired measurements. 
19th July, 1632, Sir Robert writes from Greenwich 
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to Captain John Pennington on a variety of subjects, 
partly on behalf of his nephew Sir Thomas Button, 
then in trouble with the Admiralty, and partly on 
naval matters, transport of ordnance,etc. 5th January, 
1633, a certificate is signed in favour of Sir R. Mansell, 
Lieutenant of the Admiralty, for “liberate” for his fee 
of 10s. per day. 22nd February, 1633, his return con- 
cerning the manning the ships is not yet sent in. 

22nd May, 1633, the assigns of Sir Robert Mansell 
appear as to possession of a ballast quay or staithe at 
the glass-house, Newcastle. The quays were in bad 
order, and the ballast from them threatened to impede 
the navigation. It would seem that Sir Robert had 
assigned the manufactory away. 4th Jan., 1633-34, he 
had a certificate, as Lieutenant of the Admiralty, for 
£182 10s., being at the rate of 10s. per day. On the 
7th Feb. he was at Deptford, taking an active part in 
the launch of the Unicorn man-of-war. 5th March he 
was consulted by Secretary Windebank as to a wages 
complaint by the carpenters at Woolwich. 

28th Jan. 1634-5, appears a statement of the costs, 
difficulties, and losses sustained by Sir Robert Mansell 
in the business of glass. He was out of purse above 
£30,000 before the manufacture could be perfected, 
the occasion of which he explains in detail. During 
his absence in Algiers his patent was declared void by 
the House of Commons. The consideration of his 
charges moved the late king to grant him a patent for 
fifteen years, but before he could obtain any fruit 
from it, his workmen and servants were drawn into 
Scotland, and most of the glass here sold imported from 
thence, so that he had to purchase the Scotch patent at 
£250 per annum. After his men returned from Scot- 
land, they made such bad glass that he brought a whole 
company from Mantua. Then Vicon, his clerk, ran 
away, and much encouraged a ruinous importation. of 
drinking glasses from France, which was stopped by 
order of council, 25th June, 1632. 

Since then he has been at great charges making 
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looking-glass and spectacle glass plates, and yet has 
not raised the price of glass one penny. For window 
glass the price is now certain, and more moderate than 
formerly, albeit the assize is more by 40 per cent. than 
it used to be. When he got the new patent he hoped 
to repair his fortune; but his men are again drawn 
into Scotland; and Crispe, his tenant, endeavours to 
gain a branch of the patent, and offers for the whole. 
All which he submits to the king’s consideration. It is 
a sad story, and enough almost to make one sympathize 
with the owner of a monopoly. 

There had always been a fear of Scottish competi- 
tion. The patent eventually bought up by Sir Robert 
was originally granted for thirty-one years from 1610, 
to Lord George Hay, who sold it for a considerable sum 
of money to Thomas Robinson, merchant tailor of 
London, of whom Sir Robert bought it. 

In this year he certified to the convenience of the 
North and South Foreland lights. 

7th April, 1635, Sir R. Mansell and others agree to the 
plot and dimensions of the great ship proposed by Cap- 
tain Pett. She is to be 127 feet on the keel, greatest 
breadth 46 feet 2 inches, three tiers of ports, tonnage 
by depth 1,466 tons, by draught in water 1,661 tons, 
by mean breadth 1,836 tons. So that there were then 
three ways in use of estimating tonnage. 

30th May, Robert Earl of Lindsey has a naval com- 
mand, and being created Admiral and General for the 
occasion, claims the equipage of a standard, as though 
he were Lord Admiral of England. He justifies his 
claim by the precedents of “men of eminent quality,” 
and cites Lord Arundel and Sir Robert Mansell. To 
these he afterwards, 28th June, adds the name of the 
Earl of Rutland. 

Sir Robert’s petition to the king seems to have met 
at last with a response, for 14th Oct. is settled a procla- 
mation concerning the import of foreign glass. It 
recites a proclamation of 23rd May, 1615, prohibiting 
the use of wood in glass making, and the importation 
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of glass, It recites also that Sir Robert Mansell, Lieu- 
tenant of the Admiralty, had perfected the manufac- 
ture of glass with sea or pit coal to the saving of wood, 
etc., and forbids, under penalties, any infractions of the 
patent. Sir Robert was allowed to import glass from 
Moravia, etc. 

25th April, 1635, Sir Robert is one of the council for 
New England, sitting at Whitehall, and in May, 1637, 
his name is found in a commission for a council of war, 
originally constituted in 1629. The duty as defined 
in June following embraced a very wide scope, and 
combined the duties of the modern War Office and 
Horse Guards, besides being extended to the naval 
service. 

5th Nov., 1637, appears the final account connected 
with the Algerine expedition, being a certificate that 
Sir Robert Mansell, Lord General of the fleet to Algiers, 
had for his entertainment at the Red Lion for 318 days, 
from 20th August, 1620, to 3rd September, 1621, 53s. 4d. 
per diem, or £848. 

15th December occurs a petition from Mooreand others, 
hour-glass makers, declaring that for many years they 
have bought merchant’s hour-glass vials, ready for use, 
at 7s. the gross, and 7s. 6d. delivered ; but that Sir 
R. Mansell having the monopoly, the glass is raised to 
9s. the gross, and the ware is so bad that they often 
lose one dozen in four. The petition is sent to Sir 
Robert, who is to attend the Board. 

2nd January, 1637-38, appears a certificate from the 
Admiralty that Sir R. Mansell had daily travelled about 
the affairs of their office from 1st January, 1636-7, to 
31st Dec. following, which at 10s. per day is £182 10s. 

12th January, to the glass-dealers’ charges Sir Robert 
responds that the dearness was the result of the rise in 
price of all the materials ; that the scarcity was due to 
the mortality among the Newcastle workmen and the 
want of shipping, and, as for the defective quality, all 
glass broken in the working up should be exchanged. 
The Lords expressed themselves so far satisfied, but as 
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of their knowledge they found the glass was not so fair, 
so clear, nor so strong as it was wont to be, they called 
Sir Robert’s attention to these points. Also some 
alterations were directed in the mode of dealing with 
window glass. The hour-glass makers were further told 
that their complaints were frivolous, and that if they 
repeated them they would be committed to prison. 

5th Feb., 1637-8, Sir R. Mansell had a lease, on the 
surrender of a former lease, of certain lands and glass- 
houses on the Tyne, for twenty-one years, at 20s. per 
annum from the corporation of Newcastle. 2nd April 
is another certificate for travelling expenses for one 
quarter, £42. 

In 1642 when Northumberland and his deputy High 
Admiral were thought to lean towards the Parliament 
and had to resign their commissions, it was proposed to 
nominate Sir R. Mansell, then residing at Greenwich, 
as a great naval commander and popular with the ser- 
vice, Charles, however, while admitting his loyalty 
and experience, objected to his great age. He lived, 
nevertheless, several years longer. 17th Sept., 1652, he 
petitioned the Common Council for a new lease of cer- 
tain lands, six years of his existing lease having ex- 
pired. This was refused, and was probably his last 
public appearance. According to Brand [History of 
Newcastle, i, 43-5] he was dead 12th August, 1653, aged 
upwards of eighty. 

There is some doubt about his wives. The State 
Papers show that in 1616 he married a Mrs. Roper, a 
maid of honour to the Queen. He was then about 
forty-three. The ordinary pedigrees say he married 
thrice, first a widow of Judge Wyndham. This must 
be Francis Wyndham, a judge of the Common Pleas, 
who died July, 1592, having married Jane, daughter of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon. She is said by Foss to have married, 
on his death, Sir Robert Mansfield, but this name is 
once or twice used in the State Papers for Mansell. 
His second wife is said to have been Ann, daughter of 
Sir John Ralph, and his third Elizabeth, a daughter of 
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Sir Nicholas Bacon. Here is certainly some confusion. 
The lady who was his wife in 1620, during his absence 
with the fleet, and who then and afterwards so gallantly 
fought his trade battles was Elizabeth Lady Mansell. 
He left no issue. His portrait in oils is preserved at 
Penrice in Gower. It has not been engraved. 


G. T. C. 


P.S.—In 1602 Sir Robert printed what is now a rare 
tract, entitled “A true report of the service done upon 
certain gallies passing through the narrow seas; writ- 
ten to the Sond High Admirall of England, by Sir Ro- 
bert Mansel, Knight, Admiral of Her Majesty’s forces 
in that place.” On the frontispiece is a large woodcut 
of a ship of the line, in full sail, at each mast head on 
a small square flag a plain cross, and on the poop flag- 
staff a large ensign of the arms of the Lord High Ad- 
miral, the Earl of Nottingham, being Howard, Brother- 
ton, Warren, and Mowbray, with a mullet over all. 

Sir Robert puts forth this statement, because false 
accounts have been published of the proceedings, ig- 
noring Her Majesty’s ship and himself. 

It seems that on the 23rd of Sept. 1600-1,Sir Robert 
was in command of the “Hope,” with the “Advantage,” 
Capt. Jones (probably of Fonmon), and two Dutch con- 
sorts, men of war, besides two fly-boats. The other 
ships of his squadron had been dispatched on special 
service, especially the “Advice,” Capt. Bredgate, which 
was in the Downs. 

Sir Robert’s duty was to intercept certain gallies, 
expected to be coming from the west, for the ports of 
Dunkirk, Niewport, or Sluys. With this view he stood 
S.E. across the channel towards France, somewhat E. 
of the Goodwins, and much nearer to the French coast. 
The “ Advantage” was to his starboard or weather side 
and the other ships beyond her. While thus sailing 
they sighted six gallies to the N.W., shifted their 
course to cut them off, and gained upon them. The 
two fly-boats were nearest to the gallies and no match 
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for them, but the heavy metal of the “Hope” made the 
gallies afraid to attack. They went about, used their 
oars, and ran down the English coast, having the best 
of it in speed. Their object clearly was to escape out 
of sight, and then cross the channel for Dunkirk. 

Sir Robert dispatched the “Advice” to Calais roads 
to warn the Dutchmen lying there to look out, and as 
he continued the chase i fired great guns to call the 
attention of the “Answer” to what was going forward. 
As the gallies neared the Downs and came within sight 
of the “ Answer,” Sir Robert made for the south end 
of the Goodwins and there lay to, explaining to his 
men in a speech from the poop his reason for doing so. 
This wasthatif the gallies continued off the English coast 
they would probably, without his aid, be taken or run 
ashore ; but that if they ran out to sea his presence 
would be necessary to cut them off. Accordingly the 
gallies seem to have fallen into the trap, to have left 
their pursuers behind, and to have been sighted on 
their course across by Sir Robert, who disabled one, 
but was prevented from taking her by the necessity for 
attacking the rest. The result was, that of the six two 
were run down or stemmed and sunk, two were wrecked 
off Niewport, and two seem to have reached Dunkirk, 
though so damaged as to be past ordinary repairs. 

As the sort of general engagement that ended the 
affair took place after dark, there was much uncertainty 
as to how much each ship contributed to the victory, 
and the Dutchmen, who probably had the best of it, 
claimed it; but Sir Robert maintained that really the 
victory was due to him, since he waylaid the gallies, 
which would otherwise have made their port, certainly 
crippled one, and as certainly delayed the rest until the 
Dutchmen came up with them. : 

He seems to have shown a sound perception of the 
duties of a commander-in-chief, and to have postponed 
any desire for personal distinction to the general duty 
of bringing about the destruction of the enemy. 
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ON THE DATE OF THE CONQUEST OF SOUTH 
LANCASHIRE BY THE ENGLISH. 
(Reprinted, by permission, from the Transactions of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society.) 

THE most important event in the history of Lancashire, 
the conquest by the English, has been either lightly 
touched upon by the county historians, such as Baines 
and Whittaker, or so interwoven with the Arthurian 
legends as to be almost unintelligible. The date, so far 

as I know, has been altogether ignored. 

What, however, the modern writers have passed by 
or misunderstood, may be gathered from certain events 
recorded in the History of Nennius, Beeda’s Life of St. 
Cuthbert, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. It is possible 
to fix the date and the circumstances of the conquest 
of southern Lancashire with considerable accuracy, and 
to make out the latest possible time at which any part 
of the county was under Welsh and not English rule; 
or, in other words, was within the boundary of Wales 
and not of England. To examine these points properly 
we must see what relation existed between the English 
on the one hand, and the Brit-Welsh on the other. 

In the year 449, the three ships which contained 
Hengist and his warriors landed at Ebbsfleet in Thanet, 
and the first English colony was founded among the 
descendants of the Roman provincials, who were known 
to the strangers as Brit-Welsh. From that time a 
steady immigration of Angle, Jute, and Frisian, set in 
towards our eastern coast as far north as the Firth of 
Forth, until in the first half of the sixth century the 
whole of the eastern part of our island was occupied by 
various tribes whose names, for the most part, still sur- 
vive in the names of our counties. The principal rivers 
also offered them a free passage into the heart of the 
country, and the kingdom of Mercia gradually expanded 
from the banks of the Trent until it reached as far as 
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the line of the Severn. The river Humber afforded a 
base of operations for the Anglian freebooters who 
founded the kingdom of Deira, or modern Yorkshire; 
while the Rock of Bamborough was the centre from 
which Ida, who landed with fifty ships in the year 547, 
conquered Bernicia, or the region extending from the 
river Tees to Edinburgh. The tide of English colonisa- 
tion rolled steadily westward until, at the close of the 
sixth century, the Pennine chain, or the stretch of hills, 
heath, and forest, extending southwards from Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, through Yorkshire and Der- 
byshire, as far as the line of the Trent, formed a barrier 
between the English and Brit-Welsh peoples. The 
Brit-Welsh still held their ground as far to the east as 
the district round Leeds, which constituted the king- 
dom of Elmet, while the kingdom of Strathclyde ex- 
tended from Chester as far north as the valley of the 
Clyde! The point which immediately concerns us is 
the time when that portion of the latter kingdom which 
comprises southern Lancashire fell under the sway of 
the English. 

The two kingdoms of Deira and Bernicia had united 
to form the powerful state of Northumbria at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century, under the greatest of her 
warriors, Authelfrith. In the year 607 Aithelfrith ad- 
vanced along the line of the Trent through Stafford- 
shire, avoiding by that route the difficult country of 
Derbyshire and east Lancashire, and struck at Chester, 
which was the principal seat of the Brit-Welsh power 
in this district.” There he fought the famous battle by 
which the power of Strathclyde was broken, and that 
is celebrated in song for the death of the monks of 
Bangor who fought against him with their prayers. 
By this decisive blow the English first set foot on the 


1 See Freeman, Norman Conquest, vol. i, p. 35,—map of Britain 
in 597. In this map Elmet is placed in Deira, although it did not 
pass away from the Brit-Welsh till 616, according to Nennius and 
the Annales Oambrie. 

* Beda, Eccl. Hist., lib. ii,c. 2 ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 4.p. 605-607. 
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coast of the Irish Channel, and Strathclyde and Elmet 
on the one hand were cut asunder from Wales on the 
other. Chester was so thoroughly destroyed that it 
remained desolate for two centuries, until it was restored 
by Aithelred and Aithelfled (the Lady of the Mercians), 
and the plains of Lancashire lay open to the invader. 
In all probability south Lancashire was occupied by the 
English at this time, and the nature of the occupation 
may be gathered from the treatment of the city of 
Chester. A fire (to use the metaphor of Gildas) went 
through the land, and the Brit-Welsh inhabitants were 
either put to the sword or compelled to become the 
bondsmen of the conquerors. It is impossible to believe 
that the Brit-Welsh of Strathclyde, after such a defeat 
as that at Chester, could have maintained any position 
in the plains of Lancashire. The hilly districts, how- 
ever, of the middle and northern portions of the county 
would offer positions from which a defence might be 
successfully maintained. We may, therefore, infer that 
the boundary of the English dominion in Lancashire, 
after the fall of Chester, was marked by the line of hills 
extending from Bury and sweeping round to join those 
in the neighbourhood of Oldham and the axis of the 
Pennine chain. 

This western advance of the Northumbrians was com- 
pleted by the conquest of Elmet, in 616,’ by Eadwine, 
the successor of Aithelfrith ; and in all probability then, . 
or about that time, not merely the valley of the Aire, 
but also Ribblesdale and the hills of Derbyshire, and 
the district extending between Elmet and Chester, be- 
came subject to Northumbria. 

The remaining fragment of Strathclyde in the north, 
still unconquered, embracing Cumberland and West- 
moreland, was finally subdued by Ecfrith about the 
years 670-685,’and with its fall the whole of this county 
was absorbed into the Northumbrian kingdom. A 

1 Nennius, c. 66, circa 616, 633 a.v.; Annales Cambria, a.v. 616. 


2 Bada, Vita St. Cuthbert, c. 37. For this notice I have to thank 
the Rev. J. R. Green. 
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passage in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 
923, proves that the south of Lancashire was called 
Northumbria: “In this year, after harvest, King Ead- 
ward went with his forces to Thelwal, and commanded 
the ‘ burh’ to be built and occupied and manned ; and 
commanded another force, also of Mercians, the while 
he sate there, to take possession of Manchester (Mame- 
ceaster) in North-Humbria, and repair and man it.” 
This e is of particular interest, because it presents 
us with the first notice of Manchester that is to be 
found in any English record. At that time it was 
clearly not so important as the town of Thelwal, near 
Warrington. 

From these notices it may fairly be concluded that 
south Lancashire was occupied by the Northumbrians 
immediately after the battle of Chester, and that 
the Northumbrian dominion embraced mid-Lancashire 
shortly after the fall of Elmet; and finally, that the 
Welsh occupying the more northern portions were sub- 
dued about the years 670-685 a.p. And it must be 
remarked that the cause of the Celtic population of 
Strathclyde remaining to this day in the portions latest 
conquered, in Cumberland and the south-west of Scot- 
land, while it has disappeared from south Lancashire, 
is due to the change in the religion of the conquerors 
in the interval between the two conquests. When the 
battle of Chester laid south Lancashire at the feet of 
Athelfrith, the English were worshippers of Thor and 
Odin. When Carlisle was taken by Ecfrith, they were 
Christians warring against men of their own faith. In 
the one case the war was one of extermination, in the 
other merely of conquest. . 


W. Boyp DAwkKINs. 
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HISTORY OF THE LORDSHIP OF MAELOR GYMRAEG 
OR BROMFIELD, THE LORDSHIP OF IAL 
OR YALE, AND CHIRKLAND, 
IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 
(Continued from p. 73.) 





' CHAPTER II. 
THE DIVISIONS OF THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 
CAER OGYRFAN. 


Axovt a mile from Oswestry, in the parish of Selattyn, 
lies a fine military post, on an insulated eminence of an 
oblong form, which has been fortified with much skill. 
The top is an oblong area, containing 15 acres, 3 roods, 
and 18 perches of fertile ground, surrounded by two 
ramparts and fosses of great height and depth. This 
is called Old Oswestry, Hen Ddinas, and anciently Caer 
Ogyrfan, from Gogyrfan Gawr, a hero coexistent with 
King Arthur (or, perhaps more properly, Iarddur),' 
who was crowned King of Britain at Cirencester in 
Gloucestershire, by St. Dubricius, Archbishop of Llan- 
daff, in A.D. 519, when he was only sixteen years of 
age.? He died from the effect of a wound received in 
battle against his rebellious nephew, Modred, in a.p. 
542, and was buried in a small chapel at Ynys Afallon 
(the Isle of Avalon), in Somersetshire, whither St. Du- 
bricius (St. Brice) had retired to end his days. 

Arthur married three times, and each of his queens 
consort was named Gwenhwyfar or Gwenever. His 
third wife is said to have been a daughter of Gogyrfan, 
as we learn from the following lines composed on her : 

Gwenhwyfar ferch Gogyrfan Gawr, 

Drwg yn fechan, gwaeth yn fawr. 
Having been compelled to quote these lines in order to 
prove who the beautiful Queen Gwenever really was, I 
think that I may be permitted to make the amende 


1 Pennant’s Tour, vol. i, p. 348. —? Liber Landavensis, p. 621. 
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honorable by quoting from other sources the following 
account of the last days of that celebrated and lovely 
Queen, who in her time was the fairest of the many fair 
flowers that Powys-land has ever so constantly produced 
to adorn and gladden her hills and valleys. 

After the death of Arthur, the Queen retired to the 
Convent of Ambresbury,' where she took the veil, toge- 
ther with five of her favourite attendants. ‘‘ Here she 
wore white clothes and black, and great penance she 
took as ever did sinful lady in this land; and never 
creature could make her merry, but lived in fasting, 
prayers, and almsdeeds, that all manner of people mar- 
velled how virtuously she was changed.” 

In the meantime Sir Launcelot du Lac, who was in 
Gaul, hearing of Modred’s rebellion, determined to 
come to Britain to help the King.’ He accordingly 
landed at Dover with a large army, and the first inform- 
ation he received on landing was sufficient to convince 
him that he had come too late for most of his pur- 
—- He determined at once to seek the Queen ; but 

aving heard that his friend, Sir Gawain, the King’s 
nephew, had been slain in the battle at Dover, and was 
buried in the ancient church in the castle there, he 
desired to be shown his tomb. Then we are told, “Sir 
Launcelot kneeled down and prayed heartily for his 
soul ; and that night he made a dole, and all they that 
would come had as much flesh, fish, wine, and ale; 
and every man and woman had twelve-pence, come 
who would. Thus with his own hand he distributed 
his money, dressed in a mourning habit; and on the 

1 The name was originally Ambrosebury, then Ambresbury, and 
now Amesbury. It is about seven and a half miles from Salisbury. 

2 Morte d’ Arthur. 

8 When Arthur was in Brittany, Queen Gwenever was appointed 
Regent, and was dethroned by Modred or Medrawd, at the instiga- 
tion of Gwenhwyfach, who had fallen out with the Queen about two 
nuts, which produced a box in the ear, which was the cause of the 
quarrel which proved so fatal to the Britons. (Williams’ Yminent 
Welshmen.) A lady, we learn from history, has generally been the 


cause whence most of the greatest events that have occurred have 
had their origin. 
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next morning all the priests and clerks that might be 
gotten in the country were there, and sang a mass of 
requiem. And then Sir Launcelot offered first, and he 
offered a hundred pounds; and then the seven kings 
who were with him offered forty pounds apiece; and 
also there were a thousand knights, and om of them 
offered a pound ; and the offering continued from morn 
till night.” 

After this, leaving his army encamped. at Dover, he. 
set out alone, on horseback, to seek the Queen. He 
knew not for certain where she was: however, he rode 
in a westerly direction for seven or eight days, and acci- 
dent led him to the very spot which contained the 
mistress of his heart. Almost extenuated with fatigue 
and hunger, he entered the Convent of Ambresbury in 
search of food, and was instantly recognised by Gwen- 
ever as she saw him walking in the cloister; and when 
she saw him she fainted and “swooned thrice.” When 
recovered by the care of the abbess and nuns, who 
hastened to her assistance, and were followed by the 
knight, she pointed him out as the person whose fatal 
affection for hes had evidently produced all the miseries 
by which the kingdom was so greatly afflicted. She 
then addressed herself to Sir Launcelot, and adjured 
him instantly to quit her presence, lest he should pre- 
vent the arrival of that state of mind which she hoped 
by the grace of God to acquire, and which might enable 
her, by a faithful discharge of the severe duties now 
imposed on her, to make her peace with heaven, and to 
expiate the enormous transgressions of her former life. 
‘Therefore, Sir Launcelot,” said she, “ know well that 
I suffer dire distress that I may obtain the salvation of 
my soul; and yet I trust, through God’s grace, that 
after my death I may have a sight of the ined face 
of Christ, and on the dread day of doom to be placed 
on His right side; for as sinful as ever I have been, 
have been many who now are saints in heaven. There- 


1 Morte d’ Arthur. The ancient custom of offering at funerals is 
still kept in North Wales. 
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fore, Sir Launcelot, I most solemnly implore and beseech 
you, for all the love that ever was between us, that you 
see me again in this world no more; and I now com- 
mand you on God’s behalf, that you forsake my com- 
pany and return to your own kingdom, and keep well 
— realm from foreign war and domestic tyranny. 

or so well have I loved you that my heart will not 
serve to bear me to see you; for through you and me 
has the flower of kings and chivalry been destroyed. 
Transfer to a wife those vows, from which I willingly 
release you, and live with her in joy and bliss; and I 
beseech you heartily to pray for me that I may make 
amends for my past misspent life, and if the poor 
prayers of a sincere penitent are of any avail, you may 
be sure of mine for your present and eternal welfare.” 

The queen, continues the legend, lived for seven 
years after this occurrence, and then as she felt the 
approach of death, she desired that she might be buried 
by the side of the king her husband, in the Isle of 
Avalon, which is about thirty miles from Ambresbury. 
Therefore Sir Launcelot and seven other of King Ar- 
thur’s knights, who for the last seven years had re- 
nounced the world, and had been living with St. 
Dubricius at the hermitage, were sent by the archbishop 
to convey the queen’s body to the Isle of Avalon. Ac- 
cordingly her body was carried on a horse-bier with 
great pomp, with a hundred torches ever burning about 
the corpse. Sir Launcelot, who for the last year had 
been a priest, went on foot with the seven knights about 
the horse-bier, singing and reading many an holy orison 
and incensing the corpse with frankincense. It was on 
the evening of the second day of their journey when 
they arrived at the hermitage, and the body of the 
queen was taken into the chapel, and the vespers for 
the dead and a solemn dirge were chanted with great 
devotion. 

1 From an ancient romance called La Oharette,composed by Chres- 
tien de Troyes in the twelfth century. It is analysed in the Biblio-' 


théque des Romans (April, 1777), from a MS. belonging to the Count 
de Caylus. (Harl. MS. 2255.) 
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On the next morning the Archbishop sang a solemn 
mass of requiem, and Sir Launcelot was the first that 
offered, and then all his seven fellows. Then the body 
of the deceased queen was wrapped in cered cloth of 
** Raines,” from the top to the toe in thirty fold, and 
after that she was put in a wrapper of lead, and then 
in a coffin of marble, and laid by the side of the king 
her husband, in the chapel of the hermitage, which re- 
ceiving successive additions of holy men, gradually 
grew up into the flourishing and celebrated Monastery 
of Glastonbury.’ 

In a.D. 1179 King Henry II, wishing to satisfy him- 
self of the truth of this legend, went to Glastonbury 
and had the grave opened. On the king’s coffin was 
this inscription :— 

Hic jacet in Insula Avalonia 


Inclytus Rex Arthurus 
Rex quondam, Rexque futurus, 


The bones of a man of large size were found in the 
king’s coffin, and the silken hair of the queen still pre- 
served the beautiful golden hue for which it was so 
celebrated. The skulls of the king and queen were 
afterwards taken as relics by Edward Longshanks and 
Eleanor. : 

A great dyke or foss, called Clawdd Wat, or Wat’s 
Dyke, is continued from each side of Caer Ogyrfan. 
This work is little known ; notwithstanding it is equal 
in depth, though not in extent, to that of Offa, Wat’s 
Dyke can only be discovered on the southern part of 
Maesbury Mill, in Oswestry parish, where it is lost in 
morassy ground ; from thence it takes a northern direc- 
tion to Caer Ogyrfan, and by Pentre ’r Clawdd to Gob- 
owen, the site of a small fort, called Bryn y Castell, 
in the parish of Trewen or Whittington, then crosses 
Prys Henlle Common, in the parish of St. Martin ; 
goes over the Ceiriog between Bryn Cunallt and Pont 
y Blew forge, and the Dyfrdwy or Dee river below 


1 Wynkyn de Worde, 1498. Morte d’Arthur. Caxton, 1485. 
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Nant y Belan; from whence it passes through the park 
of Wynnstay, formerly Watstay, by another Pentre’r 
Clawdd to Erddig or Eurddig, where there was another 
strong fort on its course; from Erddig it goes above 
Wrexham, near Melin Puleston, by Dolydd, Maes 
Gwyn, Rhos Ddu, Croes Oneiras, the mansion of 
Gwersyllt Isaf, the ancient seat of the Sutton family, 
crosses the Alun, and through the township of Llai, to 
Rhydin in the county of Flint, above which is Caer 
Estyn, a British post ; from hence it runs by Queen’s 
Hope Church, along the side of Moi.‘sdale, which it 
quits towards the lower part, and turns towards 
Mynydd Sychdin, Mynachlog Rhedin, in the parish 
of Llaneurgain or Northop (North Hope) in Tegeingl, 
by Llaneurgain Mills, Bryn Moel, Coed y Llys, Nant y 
Fflint, Cefn y Coed, through the Strand fields, near 
Treffynnon or Holywell, to its termination below the 
Abbey of Dinas Basing or Basingwerk. Clawdd Wat 
is often confounded with Clawdd Offa, which attends 
the former at unequal distances, from five hundred 
yards to three miles, till the latter, whose course has 
been already described, is totally lost.’ 
The poet Churchyard makes the following allusion to 
these Dykes :— 
There is a famous thing, 

Cal’de Offa’s Dyke, that reacheth far in length ; 

All kind of ware the Danes might hither bring: 

It was free ground, and cal’de the Britaine’s strength. 

Wat's Dyke, likewise about the same was set, 

Between which two, both Danes and Britaines met, 


And trafficke still, but passing bounds by flight, 
The one did take the other prisoner streight.” 


In the parish of Selattyn was formerly a singular en- 
trenchment called Castell Brogyntyn. It was of a 
circular form (which shows that it was a British camp), 
surrounded by a vast earthen dyke and a deep foss. It 
had two entrances pretty close to each other, projecting 


1 Pennant’s Tour, vol. i, p. 349. . 
* Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, p. 104. Originally printed 
in 1587; reprinted by Thomas Evans, 1776. 
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a little from the sides and diverging, the end of each 

rded by a semi-lunar curtain. These are now de- 
stroyed. This place formerly belonged to Owain, a 
natural son of Prince Madog ab Meredydd, and from 
hence he received his surname of Brogyntyn. 

The township of Maesbury, in the parish of Oswestry, 
was anciently called Tre’r Fesen, Llys Fesen, and Llys 
Fesydd, from mesen, an acorn; mesbren, an oak. The 
neighbourhood abounds with fine oaks; on which account, 
from the large quantity of acorns, the Romans called 
this place ‘‘Gland-urbem,” from which circumstance the 
Normans called it Glanville. Over the Porth Newydd, 
one of the four gates in the walls that surrounded Os- 
westry, was carved the figure of a horse at full speed, 
with an oaken bough in his mouth. This may allude 
to the conquest of Tre’r Fesen by the Saxons, whose 
arms were a white horse at full speed. 

On the 5th of August in a.p. 642, Oswald, King of 
Northumberland, son of Ethelfrith, who had massacred 
the monks of Bangor is y Coed, attacked Penda, King 
of Mercia, but was defeated and slain by him at a place 
called Dyffryn Maes Hir, but now Croes Oswald, Oswald’s 
Tree, or Oswestry, from the mangled body of Oswald, 
who was a Christian convert, being exposed on three 
wooden crosses by order of the pagan king Penda. 
Numberless miracles are said to have been worked on 
the spot where the corpse of Oswald had lain.* 

Three crosses, raised at Penda’s dire command, 

Bore Oswald’s royal head and mangled hands ; 

To stand a sad example to the rest, 

And prove him wretched who is ever blest. 

Vain policy! for what the victor got, 

Proved to the vanquished king the happier lot ; 

For now the martyred saint in glory views 

How Oswy with success the war renews, 

And Penda scarcely can support his throne, 

Whilst Oswald wears a never-fading crown. 
_ Pennant and other writers call the spot where the 
battle was fought Maes Hir, the long field, and then say 


1 Harl. MS. 1981. ? Bede Hist. Eccles., lib. iii, c. 9 to 13. 
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that the Saxons added their own vernacular word field, 
a field, to it; as Maserfield and corruptly Masafeld; but 
Henry of Huntingdon calls the place where the battle 
was fought Mesafeld, which seems much more like 
mesen (pl. mes), an acorn, than maes hir, a long field; 
and the township of Tre’r Fesen is close to the battle- 


field. 
Campus Mesafeld sanctorum canduit ossa.? 
(Bleached were the bones of saints on the field of Mesafeld.) 


A church was built on the place of the martyrdom of 
St. Oswald, which was placed under his invocation. Earl 
Roger de Montgomerie, on whom William the Conqueror 
had conferred the palatinate of Shropshire in a.p. 1071, 
granted by charter “the Church of St. Oswald with 
the tenths or tithes of the same vill or town to the 
Abbey of Shrewsbury. 

A monastery was founded which bore the name of 
Blanc-Minster, Candida Ecclesia, Album Monasterium, 
and White-Minster. Reynerus, who was Bishop of St. 
Asaph from 1188 to 1224, and who had a house near 
here, expelled the twelve secular priests from this 
church, and gave the tithes of hay and corn belonging 
to it to the monks of Shrewsbury Abbey.* Leland says 
in his Itinerary that the cloisters, with the tombs of 
the monks, remained in the memory of man. 

The rectorial tithes and church of St. Oswald now 
belong to the Earl of Powys. 

The walls of Oswestry were begun in A.D. 1277, 6 
Edward I., who granted a murage or toll on the inhabi- 
tants of the county, which lasted for six years; in 
which time it may be supposed they were completed. 
They were about a mile in compass and had a deep foss 
on the outside, capable of being filled with water from 
the neighbouring rivulets.‘ 

The manor of Estyn, now called Aston, lies in the 


1 Henry of Huntingdon, lib. iii, p. 331. 
2 Bedee Hist. Eccles., lib. iii, c. 9 to 13. 
8 Henry of Huntingdon, lib. iii, p. 531. 
* Pennant’s Tour, vol. i, p. 338. 
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parish of Oswestry. The chief families in this manor 
were the Lloyds, who still reside at Aston, and the 
Evanses of Aston, who are now extinct. 

The Lloyds of Aston, who are also Lords of Whit- 
tington, descend from Bleddyn ab Cynfyn through the 
line of Einion Efell, Lord of Cynllaith.’ 

The Evanses descend from Evan ab John ab Richard 
ab Madog ab John ab Edward ab Madog of Estyn. 
This Madog, who was the first of their family who 
came to Estyn, was a son of Iorwerth Foel of Llan- 
santffraid in Mechain, Lord of Plas y Dinas, who bore 
argent, a fess gules fretty or, inter three fleurs de 
lys sable. He was the son of Ieuaf Sais ab Cyfnerth 
ab Iddon Galed ab Trahaiarn Fychan ab Trahaiarn ab 
Torwerth Hilfawr of Halchdyn in Deuddwr, son of 
Mael Maelienydd, who was living in 4.pD. 998,’ and 
bore or, a cross moline pierced inter four lozenges 
azure. Mael Maelienydd was the son of Cadfael ab 
Clydawg ab Cadell ab Rhodri Mawr.’ 

Evan ab John of Estyn married Janet, daughter of 
Philip ab John of Welshhampton, in the parish of 
Hanmer, by whom he had issue Thomas Evans of Aston 
and Oswestry, Attorney-General for the Court of the 
Marches, who married Eleanor, daughter of Edward 
Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen, and had, besides two daugh- 
ters, Margaret, wife of William Maurice of Oswestry, 
seventh son of Maurice ab Meredydd of Lloran Uchaf ; 
and Lucy, wife of Reinallt ab Edward, a son and heir, 
Richard Evans of Aston, who married, first, Dorothy, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Eyton of Watstay, in 
the parish of Rhiwabon, Esq., by whom he was father 
of Thomas Evans of Watstay, of whose descendants an 
account will be given in a future chapter. Richard 
Evans married, secondly, Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Lloyd, of Sweeney, Esq., by whom he was 
father of Edward Evans of Trefiech. 

1 For the descent of this family, see Glasgoed in the commot of 


Cynilaith. 
2 Harl. MS. 19738. 3 Mont. Coll., vol. iv, p. 142. 
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LLWYN Y MAEN. 


Einion Efell, Lord of Cynllaith, who bore party per 
fess sable and argent, a lion rampant counterchanged, 
armed and langued gules, resided at Llwyn y Maen, 
in the parish of Oswestry. He and his twin brother, 
Cynwrig Efell, Lord of Eglwysegl in Maelor Gymraeg, 
were the illegitimate sons of Madog ab Meredydd, 
Prince of Powys, by Eva, daughter of Madog ab Urien 
of Maen Gwynedd, ab Eginir ab Lles ab Idnerth 
Benfras, Lord of Maesbrook.' If this is correct, Id- 
nerth must have been contemporary with Owain ab 
Howel Dda, who was King of Powys and South Wales, 
from A.D. 948 to A.D. 985. He could not, there- 
fore, have been the son of Uchtryd ab Edwyn, who 
was Lord of Cyfeiliog in A.D. 1113. inion Efell died 
in A.D. 1196. His wife is said to have been Arddun, 
daughter of Madog Fychan ab Madog ab Einion Hael 
ab Urien of Maen Gwynedd, ab Eginir ab Lles ab 
Idnerth Benfras,? by whom he had a son, Rhun ab 
Einion of Llwyn y Maen, Lord of Cynlilaith, who, by 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of John Lord L’Estrange 
of Knockyn, was father of Cuhelyn of Llwyn y Maen 
and Lloran Uchaf, in the parish of Llansilin. This last 
place he rebuilt in the year 1233. He married Eva, 
daughter and heiress of Goronwy ab Cadwgan y Saeth- 


1 Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 27. 
2 Tdem, vol. i, p. 307; Harl. MS. 2299. 
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ydd, Lord of Henfachau in Mochnant (see Cantref Rhai- 
adr), by whom he was father of Ieuaf ab Cuhelyn of 
Llwyn y Maen and Lloran, and Constable of Knockyn 
Castle. Ieuaf married Eva, daughter of Adda ab Awr 
of Trevor in Nanheudwy, by whom he had issue, two 
sons—1,-Madog Goch of Lloran Uchaf, and 2, Ieuaf 
Fychan, and a daughter Margaret, who was married to 
Meredydd Lloyd ab Ieuan ab Llewelyn Fychan, sixth 
baron of Main in Meifod. 

Ieuaf Fychan, the second son, who was constable of 
Knockyn Castle, had Llwyn y Maen and Llanforda for 
his share of the estates. He married Hawys, daughter 
and heiress of Einion,’ an illegitimate son of William, 
Lord of Mawddwy, fourth son of Gruffydd ab Gwen- 
wynwyn, Prince of Upper Powys,’ by whom he had 
issue two daughters, coheirs, of whom Eva the young- 
est married first, Llewelyn Foelgrwn, seventh Baron 
of Main, who bore argent, a lion passant sable, in a 
border indented gules ; and secondly, she married Ed- 
nyfed ab Ithel ab Goronwy, descended from Eunydd, 
Lord of Dyffryn Clwyd, Trefalun, and Gresford. 

Agnes, the eldest daughter of Ieuaf Fychan, had 
Llwyn y Maen and Llanforda, and married Meurig 
Lloyd, who was descended from Hedd Molwynog, Lord 
of Uwch Aled, chief of one of the noble tribes of Gwyn- 
edd, who bore sable, a stag standing at gaze argent, 
attired and unguled or. 

Meurig Lloyd, who appears to have lived about the 
latter part of the reign of Edward III, being indignant 
at certain injuries done to his country by the introduc- 
tion of new laws and customs, seized several of the 
king’s officers appointed to see them executed, slew 
some, and hanged others. To escape the king’s ven- 
geance he fled to the sanctuary at Halston, and from 


1 Einion married Gwerful, daughter and heiress of Owain, third 
son of Sir Roger de Powys, Knight, of Rhodes and lord of Whit- 
tington. Kinion’s daughter Hawys, after the death of her husband, 
Ieuaf Fychan, married secondly Sir John Hanmer of Hanmer, Knt. 
2 Harl. MS. 2299; Add. MS. 9864, 
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thence escaped to the Continent and entered the Impe- 
rial army, in which after having served with the great- 
est distinction, the Emperor in reward for his great 
services granted him a new coat of arms, viz. argent, 
an eagle displayed with two necks sable. On his return 
to his native country he gained the hand of the fair 
heiress of Llwyn y Maen, by whom he was ancestor of 
the Lloyds of Llwyn y Maen and Llanforda. Richard 
Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen, who died in a.p. 1509, left 
Llanforda to his eldest son John, and Llwyn y Maen to 
his second son Edward. John’s deseendant, Edward 
Lloyd of Llanforda, who died in 1662, married Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Trevor of Bryn Cunallt, High 
Sheriff for Co. Denbigh in 1622, by whom he had issue 
three children, eldest of whom, Edward Lloyd of Llan- 
forda,’ who had no legitimate issue, was father of Ed- 
ward Llwyd (or Lhwyd) the antiquary, and in 1675 
sold Llanforda, at sixteen years purchase, to the Right 
Honourable Sir William Williams, Bart., ancestor of 
the present Sir Watkin Williams Wynn of Wynnstay 
and Llanforda, Bart., M.P. for Denbighshire. 

5. The parish of Llanfihangel ym Mlodwel, contains 
the townships of Llan ym Mlodwel, Abertanat, Blodwel, 
Bryn, and Llynclys. 

Two branches of the royal house of Bleddyn ab 
Cynfyn, were settled for many generations in this parish, 
one at Blodwel, and the other at Abertanat ; their pedi- 
. grees are as follows :— 
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BLODWEL.! 


Merepypp AB BueppyNn,=Hynedd, daughter of Eunydd ab Gwernwy, 
Prince of Powys,ob. a.p. | lord of Dyffryn Clwyd, Trefalun, and Gres- 
1133. Or, a lion rampt.| ford. Azure, a lion salient or. 
gules. 





Gruffydd, iba of Cyfeiliog, ob. a.D.=Ist wife,... | =2nd wife, Joanna or 
1128, Or,a lion’s gamb erased dex- Eweredda,d. of Iago 
terwise in bend gules.? ab Gruffydd ab Cyn- 

j | an, ra of Gwyn- 








| ] 

Owain Cyfeiliog, Meurig=...d-of Gruffydd Rhiryd Foel,=Jane, d. & heiress 
Prince of Upper of Carno,sonof jure uxoris| of Ieuan of Blod- 
Powys, ob. A.D. Howel ab of Blodwel. | wel,second son of 

1197. Or,a Ieuaf, lord of Argent, Howel of Main, 
lion’s gamb Arwystli. 3raven’s | au illegitimate 
erased dexter- heads erased | son of Meredydd 
wise gules. ppr., their ab Bleddyn, 
beaks gules. | Prince of Powys. 














1] 2 
Sicilian: d. of Llewelyn ab Owainab Ieuan== Madog Iorwerth 
Meredydd ab Gruffydd ab Yr Llwyd 
Arglwydd Rhys, Prince of of Blod- 
South Wales. wel, 





me heiress, ux. Ieuaf ab Alo ab Rhiwallon Madog of = David 
Fychan of Trefnant in Caer Kinion. Or, three Blodwel. of 
lions’ heads erased gules in a border indented Blod- 
azure. wel, 





John Bach d Blodwel= 
John Blodvel of Blodwel= 
| 





| ; 
Richard Blodwel=Margaret, d. of Gruffydd ab Hywel ab Meredydd ab Tudor 
of Blodwel. | of Mainin Meifod. Argent, a lion passt. sable in a 
border indented gules. 


| 
John Blodwel=2nd wife, Mary, d. and coheiress of =... d. of Gruffydd 
of Blodwel. | David Lloyd ab Thomas of Bodlith. Goch ab Meurig 
Party per fess sable and argent, a of Dyffryn 
| lion rampt. counterchanged, Clwyd. 


Richard Blodwel—Prudence, d. of Sir Roger Kynaston of J ohn Blodwel 
of Blodwel. Hordley, Knt.,and Margaret, his wife, of Oswestry, 
d. of John Owain Vaughan of Liwydiarth. merchant. 





1 Harl. MS. 2299. 2 Harl. MS. 1978, f. 4. 
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ABERTANAT. 


(Hart. MSS, 2299 ; Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 127.) 
Meredydd ab Howel, an illegitimate—Angharad, d. of Gruffydd ab Howel 
son of Meredydd ab Bleddyn, lord | ab Cynan; but others state that she 


of Edeyrnion. was a daughter of Idwal of Penmon, 
a son of Gruffydd ab Cynan. 


Rhys ab Meredydd= 
Meredydd ab es | 





| 
Meredydd Fychan=Lucy, d. of Hwfa ab Iorwerth of Hafod y Wern in the 
of Abertanat, parish of Wrexham. Sadle, three lions passt. argent. 








] | 
Howel-—Mali, d. of Goronwy ab Ior- Rdnyfed Cyn- Eva, ux. Madog ab 
Goch | werth ab Howel ab Mor- wrig. Samwel ab Cad- 
eiddig ab Sanddef Hardd, afael yr Ynad, lord 
lord of Mostyn. Vert,semé of Cydewain. Sad/e, on a chev. ar- 
of broomslips,alion ramp- gent, inter three rugged staves, 
ant or. fired, or, a fleur-de-lys gules inter 

two rooks ppr. 





Lucy, coheir, ux. Madog Goch Catherine, coheir, ux. Iorwerth Fychan 
ab Ieuan abCuhelyn of Lloran ab Iorwerth Foel of Mynydd Mawr. 
Uchaf. Des. from Kinion Efell. Des. from Idnerth Benfras, 











ABERTANAT. 


(Harl. MSS. 4181, 2299, f. 42.) 


Gruffydd of Maelor Saesneg,—Gwerfyl, d. and coheiress of Madog ab Mer- 
second son of Iorwerth Hoel, | edydd ab Llewelyn Fychan ab Llewelyn ab 
lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, | Owain Fychan ab Owain, lord of Mechain 
and Maelor Saesneg. Des.| Isgoed, second son of Madog ab Meredydd, 
from Tudor Trevor. Prince of Powys. Argent, a lion rampt. sable 

in a border indented gules. 
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2 4 T| 
Rewetyh Ddu=...d.of Madog Fychan ab Goronwy Morgan Goch Madog 
of Abertanat | Madog ab Rhiryd ab Ddu of of Willington Lloyd 
and Blodwel. | Owain ab Bleddyn ab  ‘Treflod- in Maelor of Mael- 
Tudor ab Rhys Sais. wel. Saesneg. or Saes- 

neg. 








| 
Meredydd—=Angharad, d. and heiress Angharad,ux. Margaret,ux.Gor- 
of Blod- | of Gruffydd ab Iorwerth SirDavidHan- onwy ab Tudor ab 
weland | ab David ab Goronwy, mer, Knt.,who David ab Rhiryd 
Aber- of Horslliin Maelor wasmadeChief ab Sir Ionas of 
tanat. | Gymraeg. Vert, seméof JusticeofEng- Penley in Maelor 
broom-slips, a lion land in 1383. Saesneg. 
rampt. or. 





| | 
Made of==Margaret, d. and heiress of Iencyn Decaf Agnes, ux. Iencyn 


Blodwel | ab Madog Ddu ab Gruffydd ab Iorwerth ab Madog ab 
and Aber- | Fychan ab Iorwerth ab Ieuaf ab Niniaf Philip Kynaston 
tanat. ab Cynwrig ab Rhiwallon. Lrmine, a of Stocks near 

lion rampt. sable, Ellesmere. 








1| 
1, Rhys ab David—=Gwerfyl Hael (the Generous), heiress of=2, Gruffydd, 
ab Howel of Blodwel and Abertanat. “Next toGwer- third son of 
Maesmor in Din- fyl of Gwynfa and Gwerfyl the Good, Teuan 
mael,lordof Rug. Stands Gwerfyl of Blodwel in prudence Fychan of 
Argent, a lion and blood.” She settled herestatesupon Moeliwrch. 
rampt. sable, de- her eldest son by her second husband. Des. from 
bruised by a ba- This son, whose name was David Lloyd, Einion 
ton sinister was ancestor of the Tanats of Abertanat, fell, lord 
gules. now represented by J. R. Ormsby Gore, of Cyn- 
Esq.,M.P.forShropshire, and the Tanats llaith. 
of Blodwel Fechan, now represented by the Earl of Bradford. 








2 | 
Catherine, coheir, ux. Morgan ab Iorwerth ab Gruffydd Ddu ab Gruffydd 
Goch, of Alrhey in Maelor Saesneg. Ermine, a lion etatant gardt. gules. 


[DUDLESTON. 
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DUDLESTON. 


The Lordship of Oswestry comprises also that part 
of the parish of Ellesmere which contains the townships 
of Upper and Lower Dudleston. These townships 
formed part of the territories of Rhys Sais, Lord of 
Chirk, etc., who gave them at his death to his third 
son, Iddon of Cilhendref Lord of Dudleston. Iddon 


bore argent, a chev. inter three boar’s heads couped 


gules, tusked or, and langued azure; and married Alice 
daughter of Sir John Done of Utkinton in Cheshire, 
Knight, by whom he was father of Trahaiarn of Cil- 
hendref, Lord of Dudleston, who married Elen, daugh- 
ter of Sir Geoffrey Cornwall, Knight, Baron of Burford, 
by whom he had several sons; Heilin of Pentref Heilin 
was the ancestor of the Heilins of that place, and of 
David Holbech of Dudleston, who was made denizen 
by petition in Parliament, and was deputy steward of 
the Lordships of Maelor Gymraeg and I[al, 8 Henry 
IV (1409). He bore gules, a chev. engrailed inter 
three boar’s heads couped argent; and dying without 
issue his inheritance went to his uncles Einion Gech of 


Pant y Bursli? and Madog Goch: He was the son of 


1 Golden Grove MS.; Harl. MS. 4181. 

2 Kinion Goch of Pant y Bursli was the father of Howel, the 
father of John of Pant y Bursli, whose daughter and heiress, Gwen- 
hwyfar, married John Wynn Kynaston, third son of Jenkyn ab 
Gruffydd Kynaston of Stockes, by whom she had a son named Elis, 
ancestor of the Kynastons of Pant y Bursli. 
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Teuan Goch of Dudleston ab David Goch ab Iorwerth 
ab Cynwrig ab Heilin of Pentref Heilin. The third 
son of Trahaiarn Lord of Dudleston, was Cadifor, who 
had Cilhendref for his share of the estates, and was 
ancestor of the Edwardses of Cilhendref, now represented 
by the Moralls of Plas Iolyn and Cilhendref, and of Sir 
Henry Hope Edwards of Shrewsbury, Bart. Hwfa, the 
fifth son of Trahaiarn, was ancestor of the Vaughans of 
Burlton Hall, near Shrewsbury. 

The ancient mansion of Cilhendref, which was situate 
in a retired and beautiful valley, was pulled down about 
ninety years ago. In the centre of the house was a 
chamber perfectly dark, into which you descended by 
steps, and the passages to which were hidden by tapes- 
try, evidently appearing to have been intended to 
have been a place of concealment in cases of sudden 
danger. Some workmen employed in taking down 
part of the house, before the final demolition of the 
whole, discovered, beneath a flight of stone steps, an 
earthern jar, containing many pieces of leather money.’ 





PENTREF MADOG IN DUDLESTON. 


Sir Roger de Powys, Knight of Rhodes, and Lord of 
Whittington (see p. 250), who bore vert, a boar or, 
settled this estate, and Estwick, upon his fourth son 
Goronwy, who was father of Llewelyn, the father of 
Llewelyn Fychan, who had two sons, Llewelyn Foel of 
a iat of the Estwicks of Estwick, and Gruff- 
ydd, who had Pentref Madog.? Gruffydd married Elen, 
daughter of Ednyfed Lloyd ab Iorwerth Fychan ab Ior- 
werth ab Awr (ancestor of the Lloyds of Plas Madog in 
Maelor) by whom he was father of Llewelyn, father of 
Gruffydd, who had a daughter and heiress, Eva, who 
married David Bride Hen ab Ievan ab David ab Llew- 
elyn ab Ievan ab David ab Llewelyn, eighth son of 


1 Oswestry Advertiser, Nov. 6, 1872. 
2 Lewys Dwnn, vol. i, p. 324. 
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Cynwrig ab Rhiwallon, Lord of Maelor Gymraeg, by 
whom she had a son, Philip Bride of Pentref Madog, 
who married Alice, daughter of John ab Richard ab 
Madog ab Llewelyn of Halchdyn in Maelor Saesneg, a 
ounger son of Ednyfed Gam of Pengwern in Nan- 
kes, by whom he had three daughters, coheirs, of 
whom Margaret, the heiress of Pentref Madog, married 
James Eyton of Dudleston, son of John Eyton of Dud- 
leston, youngest son of William Eyton of Eyton, Esq. 
The mother of the above James Eyton was Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Owain ab Gruffydd ab Owain 
ab Howel ab Madog of Dudleston, descended from 
Madog, Lord of Hendwr, who bore argent, on a chevron 
gules, three fleurs de lys or. The said James Eyton 
by his wife Margaret, was father of William Eyton of 
Pentref Madog, who was living in a.p. 1592, and mar- 
ried Dorothy, daughter of James Eyton of Eyton, Esq., 
by whom he had issue James Eyton of Pentref Madog, 
who was living in A.D. 1623, and married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Richard Bulkeley of Baron Hill, by whom he 


had a son, Sir Robert Eyton of Pentref Madog, Knight, 
who was taken prisoner with Sir Gerard Eyton, Knight, 
and Mr. Edisbury, at Eyton, by the Parliament troops 
under Colonel Mytton in a.p. 1643. He married Jocosa, 
daughter and heiress of Francis Lloyd of Hardwick, 
Esq., and had issue two sons, Robert and Gruffydd, 
and a daughter named Penelope.’ 


1 Cae Cyriog MS. 


(To be continued.) 





WELSH WORDS BORROWED FROM LATIN, 
GREEK, AND HEBREW. 


THE subjoined list is intended to include our earlier 
loan-words only; the later ones, which are compara- 
tively few and uninteresting, will be more conveniently 
reserved for a separate list. It has been my aim to 
make both as complete as possible; but, no doubt, many 
words will be found to have been overlooked. On the 
other hand, several, the Latin origin of which is doubt- 
ful, have been inserted with the view of calling atten- 
tion to them, and of light being thrown on their history 
by discussion. 

My authorities for medieval Latin are the following 
works : ‘‘Glossarium Manuale ad Scriptores mediz et 
infime Latinitatis, ex magnis Glossariis Caroli du 
Fresne, Domini du Cange, et Carpentarii in Compen- 
dium redactum, multisque Verbis et dicendi Formulis 
auctum. Hale, mpcotxxi1.” Also Diefenbach’s Sup- 
plement to the same, published at Frankfort on the 
Maine in the year 1857. 

As to orthography, I have made use of 7 and m for 
asyllabic 2 and w respectively, that is, to ordinary ears, 
the sounds of y and w in the English words yes and well; 
it being needless to add that Welsh knows neither the 
English (nor the French) 7 nor the labial spirant w pre- 
valent in certain parts of Germany. Further, I have ven- 
tured to write, for example, hdno, tanau, for what some 
would write honno, tannau, and others would leave the 
intelligent reader to distinguish from hono, tanau, pro- 
perly so written. 


"AAPO'N (118), ‘Aaron’: W. Aaron (Liber Landavensis, 
27), Araun (ib.,71,163), Arawn (Iolo MSS., 108 ; Myv. Arch., 411) ; 
Aron (Edm. Prys, Ps. lxxvii, 20 ; xcix, 6). 

ABCDARIUM, abcturium, abecedarium, abequetorum, abga- 
toria, abgetorium (Irish azbgitir), abvederium, are all Med. 
Latin forms of a word formed from and meaning ‘the A B Cor 
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alphabet’: W. agmyddor, now egayddor, fem., ‘the alphabet, a 
principle’; di-egwyddor, ‘unprincipled’; gayddor fem. (but mas. 
in Salesbury’s Gayddor Cymraeg), ‘alphabet’, probably a short- 
ened form of egayddor. Of the Latin forms, abequetorum seems 
to be the one whence come the Welsh words, derived as follows: 
‘abequetorum’, W. ‘*abeqMetor’, ‘*abegmetor’, ‘tabgaetor’, ‘*ag- 
gmidor’, ‘agmyddor’, ‘egmyddor’,‘gmyddor’. a. On ga for gu see 
‘iniquitas’. 6. Dd for ¢ is owing to the Mid. Welsh fashion of 
writing ¢ for dd: see ‘cubitus’. c. As to the omission of the 
unaccented e, see ‘benedico’. d. On the change of gender see 
‘ brachium’. 

“ABEA (5371), ‘Abel’: W. Abel (Lib. Land.,137, 229). Later 
it occurs as Afel (Barddas, i, 54); but in no form has it flourished 
as a Welsh name. 

"ABPAA'M, ‘Abraham’: W. Awraham (i. e. Afraham, in the 
Black Book, Skene, ii, 12), Efream, Yfraham (Brut y Tywysogion, 
p. 50). Curiously enough the initial vowel was mistaken for 
the definite article, and we read accordingly, in the story of 
‘Amlyn ac Amic’ (Red Book, col. 1106) the words ‘Medylyaw 
heuyt adylyafi yr vream benn ffyd’. Modern Welsh, however, 
knows no other form than the English Abraham, accented on the 
first syllable. a. Whether / in the Welsh forms was intended to 
represent f, that is v nearly, or is the usual mutation of 0, on 
which see ‘adorno’, is not clear. 06. The retention of final m is 
singular, and due probably to the accent. c. H—a for a—a is 
otherwise not unknown in the language, as, for example, in fetan, 
‘a sack’, from Eng. fat=vat, and Old Welsh enuein, ‘names’, for 
*enuen=*anmana, Compare e—t for i—2, which see under 
‘cicuta’. 

ABSTRUSUS (-a, -um), ‘concealed’, in the sense we have it 
in Cicero’s Ac., ii, 10, where one reads of a ‘disputatio paulla 
abstrusior’: W. astrus, ‘ perplexed’, ‘entangled’. a. The termina- 
tion of Latin words is generally dropped in Welsh: final s and 
m disappear in all instances. 06. The Welsh system of accentu- 
ation is dissyllabic; so that when, by the dropping of a termina- 
tion, an oxytone would be produced, the accent retires towards 
the beginning of the word, if it allows of it, as in the present 
instance. c. The elision of a mute before s in a toneless syllable, 
without compensation, will be found further exemplified under 
the words ‘excommunis’, ‘excusatio’, ‘excuso’, ‘expono’, ‘ex- 
tendo’, ‘extraneus’, ‘lixivium’, ‘ psalterium’, ‘sextarius’, and is 
of a piece with the shortening of a long vowel situated in a tone- 
less syllable preceding the tone, which see under ‘divinus’. 

ACER (acris, acre), ‘sharp, violent’: Old W. arocrion (gl. ‘ atro- 
cia’): this would in the singular be arocr, from a simple form, 
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oer, representing the Latin adjective. In old Welsh 4 regularly 
becomes 0, which seems to indicate that it had a somewhat 
guttural and deep sound, approaching that of the English a in 
‘ball’. 

"AAA’M (fa), ‘Adam’: W. Adam (Annales Cambr., 52,105; 
Brut y Tyw., 206), Adaf (An. Cambrie, 52; Brut y Tyw,, 230), 
Addaf (Myv. Arch., 343-4), Adda, which is the usual form in 
Mod. Welsh. a. On dd for d see‘ adorno’ and ’ABpadp. b. Other 
instances of the disappearance of / will be found under ‘Asaph’, 
‘ barba’, ‘ bubalus’, ‘ diabolus’, ‘ faba’, ‘ habena’, ‘Jacobus’, ‘lima’, 
‘ plebs’, ‘ pluma’, ‘ testimonium’, ‘ turba’. 

ADMISSUS (equus), whence we have in M. Lat. admissarius 
(equus)=‘a stallion’: W. emys, ‘stallions.’ The derivation is 
‘admissus’, ‘*ammissus’, ‘*amis’, ‘*emis’,‘emys. a. In 0. W.i 
modulates @ into ¢ in a preceding syllable. b. O. W. ¢ generally 
becomes y in Mod. W. c. Emys has the appearance of being a 
plural form, and is so treated, the singular amws having been 
made for it probably soon after the word was introduced into the 
language. Formerly, however, the word seems to have been used 
as a singular, as when we read of ¢7i emys in ‘ Ystoria Chyarlys’ 
in the Red Book, col. 617. Compare what is said under ‘asinus’ 
and ‘ papilio’. 

ADORNO, ‘I adorn’: W. addurn, ‘an ornament’. a. Welsh 
consonants flanked by vowels have since the end, say, of the 
ninth century, been systematically modified by way of assimila- 
tion to the vowels, as follows: p, ¢, c, became 3, d, g, and 8, d, g 
became f, dd, gh (subsequently omitted), respectively. 6. Had 
the Latin been ‘adérno’ and not ‘addrno’, we should have in 
Welsh addwrn and not addurn, which owes its form to the com- 
mon change of 6 into uv. c. The noun addurn was obtained by 
quasi-derivation from the Latin verb, the terminations being 
thrown off, and the base treated as a noun. Other instances will 
be found under ‘ batido’, ‘ batto’, ‘ castigo’, ‘ circo’, ‘ consecro’, ‘con- 
solido’, ‘ contendo’, ‘ contrudo’, ‘ deficio’, dependeo’, ‘ destillo’, ‘ de- 
struo’, ‘disco’, ‘excuso’, ‘loco’, ‘ muto’, ‘ planto’, ‘plecto’, ‘ ‘ plico’, 
‘ polio’, ‘ pungo’, ‘ rapio’, ‘ rebello’, ‘ scribo’, ‘ sterno, ‘struo’. 

ZETAS, ‘age’: W. oed, mas. Supposing this etymology to be 
correct, the following is the derivation : ‘tas’, W. ‘*ait’, ‘cit’, 
‘oid’, ‘oed’. a. Similar instances tending to show that the Welsh 
heard @ as a diphthong in a few Latin words, occur under 
‘Greecus’ and ‘peena’. 0b. The change of @ into ai is rendered 
probable by the fact that O. W. makes frequent use of at, 
whereas the reverse is the case with ae and oe. c. The habit 
of changing ai into oi, so common among the English-speak- 
ing population of Ireland, seems to have prevailed in Welsh as 
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late as the eighth or ninth century, as may be seen from the 
occurrence of mail, now moel, in the Capella Glosses lately dis- 
covered in Cambridge. d. The change of oi into ve is not very 
old in Welsh: instances of it are, coel, oedd, gloew, which once 
used to be, coil, oid, gloiu. On the parallel change of az into ae 
see ‘captus’. ¢. As a rule, Latin feminines remain feminine in 
Welsh, unless influenced by the analogy of native words to be- 
come masculine. It is, however, hard to discover any rule 
obeyed in this respect by words whose leading vowels are oe or 
wy: thus Welsh makes masculines from etas, cera, plebs, pana 
(also fem.), guadragesima, and stella (Pughe), and feminines from 
signum and rete, jf. Welsh nouns are borrowed from (a) the 
nominative, (8) the genitive, or (y) the accusative——or, perhaps, 
we should say the ablative of the Latin. Other instances of 
borrowing from the Latin nominative occur under ‘autor’, ‘ bene- 
dictio’, ‘caprio’, ‘ civitas’, ‘collatio’, ‘confectio’, ‘ confessio’, ‘ con- 
ventio’, ‘ corpus’, ‘ disparatio’, ‘ doctor’, ‘ draco’, ‘ excusatio’, ‘ favor’, 
‘ fornax’, ‘ glutto’, ‘ hospes’, ‘imperator’, Incods, ‘ Judeeus’, ‘latro’, 
‘lectio’, ‘ legio’, ‘ major’, ‘ maledictio’, ‘ occasio’, ‘ papilio’, ‘ profes- 
sio’, ‘ puteus’, ‘Saxo’, ‘simplex’, ‘ stamen’, ‘ storax’, ‘sudor’, ‘ tem- 
pus’, ‘virtus’. 

AFFECTUS, ‘one who is disposed in a certain manner towards 
another’: Mid. W. affeith (which would now be affaith), meaning 
in the Welsh Laws an abettor or accessory ; that is, a person who 
is disposed to assist another in the commission of a crime. Der., 
‘affectus’; W. ‘*affect’, ‘ *affechth’, ‘ affeith’. a. Consonantal com- 
binations with mutes in the second or third place have them 
changed into spirants as a rule in Welsh: thus c¢ becomes chth. 
b. Two-surd spirants together are subsequently treated as incom- 
patible, and the former commonly disappears with or without 
vowel compensation. c. The vowel of all others which is used 
in Welsh to compensate for the loss of a consonant is 7: thus in 
the present instance chth becomes ith. Other instances will be 
found under ‘captivitas’, ‘captivus’, ‘captus’, ‘coctus’, ‘confectio’, 
‘ doctus’, ‘ doctor’, ‘effectus’, ‘ factum’, ‘ fructus’, ‘ lectica’, ‘ lectio’, 
‘perfectus’, ‘ punctum’, ‘ tractatus’, ‘ tracto’. 

*AITTIITOS, ‘ Egypt’: W.-Azpht, always used as feminine, Yr 
Aipht=% ’Atyurtos. From the Latin form 4gyptus, with the 
accent on the penultimate, it would be impossible to derive 
Aipht ; nor is the derivation from ’Alyumros very easy. Probably 
the unaccented v disappeared, and yz made pp, which in Welsh 
regularly results in ph or ff, as will be seen under ‘ cippus’. 

ALTARE, ‘an altar’: W.allor, fem. a. On 6 for a, see ‘acer’. 
b. Whenever | immediately precedes a ¢ or d, it becomes //, which 
has its parallel in Icelandic l¢, which to ordinary ears sounds 
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exactly like Welsh //t: thus Welsh hollt is identical in sound 
with Icelandic holt. c. When the dental stands immediately 
before the accented vowel, it disappears. Other instances are 
to be found under ‘ caldarium’, ‘cultellus’, ‘psalterium’. d. Latin 
neuters become masculine in Welsh, and Latin masculines remain 
masculine unless influenced by the analogy of native words with 
0, mentioned under ‘ brachium’, which see. Other such instances 
as the present occur under ‘fatum’, ‘horarium’, "lopddvny, ‘ pa- 
gus’, ‘ordo’, ‘sextarius’, ‘ signaculum’, « stamen’, ‘ stratorium’, 
‘ tabulatum’, ‘vallum’. 

ALTUS (-a, -um), ‘high’, or perhaps we should posit alta 
(terra), ‘high ground’: W. allé, ‘a cliff, the side of a hill. In 
N. W. ¢ fyny yr allt=S. W. ’r rhiv, ‘up hill’. The word now 
generally assumes a prothetic g, and becomes gallt,a process not 
very common in the case of words beginning with a. Compare, 
however, gaddo, N. W. for addo, and genau-goeg, the ‘blind gen- 
au; Breton, anaff, ‘serpens qui non habet oculos’ (Catholicon). 

AMBROSIUS (a4u8pecros), ‘immortal’. Ambrose’: W. Emrys, 
Emreis. The derivation of Hmrys is ‘Ambrosius’: W.¢ *Ambresi’, 
‘*Ambrisi’, ‘Embris’,‘Emrys’. a, Other instances of o modulated 
into e by a succeeding 7 will be found under ‘ apostolus’, ‘coquina’, 
‘ fovea’, ‘ hospes’, ‘Jupiter’, ‘ offero’, ‘ olivum’, ‘ monachus’, ‘ polio’, 

‘porcellus’, ‘spolium’, ‘torquis’. 6. Some of these words also 
exemplify the total assimilation of ¢ to a following 1, Other 
instances occur under ‘ angelus’, ‘ arma’, ‘ ascendo’, ‘castigo’, ‘epi- 
Scopus’, ‘extendo’, ‘intervenio’, ‘ lectio’, ‘ legio’, ‘membrum’, ‘me- 
mor’, ‘metrum’. c. Mb, nd, ngg, invariably drop their second 
element. Other instances occur under ‘ angelus’, ‘ ascendo’, ‘ ca- 
lend’, ‘candela, ‘cingula’, ‘columba’, ‘ contendo’, ‘ dependeo’, 
‘descendo’, ‘evangelium’, ‘fundo’, ‘longa’, ‘membrana’, ‘mem- 
brum’, ‘ plumbum’, ‘ pondus’, ‘ prandium’, ‘ pungo’, ‘ splendens’, 
‘ splendidus’, ‘ungula’. Compare also the instances under ‘an- 
cora’. The derivation of Hmreis is immediate from ‘*Ambresi’, 
by diphthongising é into e7. Other instances occur under ‘ arma, 
‘brachium’, ‘caprio’, ‘cerasium’, ‘cervus’, ‘cingula’, ‘civitas’, ‘con- 
ventio’, ‘ draco’, ‘gemellus’, ‘Jatro’, ‘ lixivium’, ‘monachus’, ‘ ‘pulli- 
cantus’, ‘ rapio’, ‘Romani’, ‘ spatium’, ‘ spolium’, ‘tertiana’. Com- 
pare what is said under ‘ bestia’, 

ANAGRIPPA, a medizeval law-term, written also ‘ anagripa’, 
‘anagrip’,and ‘anagriph’, which seems to have been borrowed from 
a German source, and signified a fault or crime, as in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the laws of the Longobards: ‘ Ut ille, qui 
fornicatus fuerit, eam tollat uxorem, componat pro culpa, id est 
anagriph sol.15’: W. angraifft, engratfft, or engraff, ‘a reproof,’ ‘an 
example’; angreifft-jo, ‘to rebuke’. The ¢ seems to be here added, 
as in the colloquial forms, taliyrafft, ‘telegraph’, and ffalst, ‘ false’. 
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ANCORA, ‘an anchor’: W. angor. a. Had the Latin been 
anchora, we should have in Welsh achor. b. Mp, nt, ngc, as a 
tule allow the mute to disappear. Further instances will be 
found under ‘cancellus’, ‘ concausa’, ‘ compar’, ‘ compello’, ‘ con- 
tendo’, ‘ conventio’, ‘ elementa’, ‘ firmamentum’, ‘ fontana’, ‘ impe- 
rator’, ‘ planto’, ‘ preesens’, ‘ pulli-cantus’, ‘sacramentum’, ‘sentio’, 
‘simplex’, ‘ temperies’, ‘ tempestas’, ‘templum’, ‘ tempus’, ‘ testa- 
mentum’. See also ‘ argentum’. 

ANGELUS (ayryeros), ‘an angel’: W. angel, pl. engyl, of which 
the derivation is dngeli, *dngili, éngil, éngyl. The plurals, an- 
gylyjon, angeljon, and engyljon, also occur, especially the first. 

ANIMAL (gen. ‘animalis’), ‘an animal’: W. anifail, anifel, 
pl. anifeiljaid, enefeilaid (Marchog Crwydrad, i, 5), and anuerleit 
(i. ¢., anfeileit, Mabinogion, iii, 299): Breton, ‘anéval’. Deriva- 
tion, ‘animalis’: W. ‘*animali’, ‘ *anemali’, ‘ *anemel’, ‘ *anefel’, 
‘anifel’, ‘ anifeil’, ‘ anifail’ (which the colloquial reduces back to) 
‘anifel’, a. When d is preceded by 7 in its neighbourhood, it seems 
to have been, in some instances, prevented from acquiring a 
guttural sound, and so from becoming 6, as will further appear 
under ‘ brachium’, ‘ clavus’, ‘ collatio’, ‘ Graius’, ‘ laicus’, ‘ major’, 
‘ Majus’, ‘ papilio’",‘ Romani’. 6. Thez in anifel cannot be the 
direct representative of Latin %, for it should be now y. It can, 
however, represent an earlier ¢: see ‘Collatio’. c. Other instances 
of borrowing the genitive will be found under ‘autor’, ‘ crux’, 
‘dolor’, ‘ hibris’, ‘ Jupiter’, ‘labor’, ‘lis’, wupuds, ‘pars’, ‘pavo’, 
‘ preesens’, ‘ sapo’, ‘ scelus’, ‘ tempus’. 

ANTIQUUS (-a, -um), ‘ancient’, ‘old’: W. entice (G1. Prisce). 
This would now be énig, but the word is not used. 

APOSTOLUS (dmdctodos), ‘an apostle’: W. abostol, ‘an 
apostle’; pl. ebystyl and ebestyl, of which the derivation is ‘ apos- 
toli’, ‘*aposteli’, ‘ *apestili’, ‘*epestil’, ‘*ebestil’, ‘ebestyl’. a. Ano- 
ther instance of 2 extending its influence beyond the syllable 
immediately preceding it occurs under ‘margarita’. 0b. The old 
forms abostol and ebestyl have been superseded in recent versions 
of the Bible by the semi-naturalised apostol and apostoljon re- 
spectively. Similarly Dewi, Selyf, Jeuan, beaten out of the field 
by such ‘novi homines’ as Dafydd, Solomon, Ioan, are also fair 
specimens of the way in which all reminiscences of the old 
British Church have, subsequently to the Reformation, been 
buried under later strata of ccclesiasticism in Wales. 

APRILIS, ‘April’: W. Hbril/. This is, however, not the form 
to have been expected, as Hbril would be more regular, and as 
the 11 admits of no explanation on Welsh ground. Compare 
Breton Ebrell (Catholicon), Old Eng. Aprille. 

ARCA, ‘a chest,’ ‘a box’: W. arch, ‘a chest’, ‘a coffin’. 
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ARGENTUM, ‘ silver’: W. axjant, now more commonly arjan, 
‘silver’, ‘money. Der. ‘argentum’, W. ‘*argant’, ‘*ar’gant’, 
‘ *ar’ghant’, ‘ *arighant’, ‘arjant’, ‘arjan’. a. The form with nt is 
somewhat antiquated: so with pylgaint, which see under ‘ pulli- 
cantus. Compare also uyaint, archaic for ugain, ‘twenty’. 
b, Other instances of Latin e before two consonants, superseded 
in Welsh by a, are to be seen under ‘ calende’, ‘cervus’ ‘ mentum’, 
‘paternus’, ‘serpens’ ‘splendens’, ‘sterno’, ‘taberna’, in all of 
which it is seen that the accent falls on the ¢ in Latin. c. In 
O. W. every complex of consonants proof against assimilation, 
and having in the second place a sonant, evolved an irrational 
vowel: thus 7b, rm, rd, rg; 1b, lm, lg; pr, tr, er; pl. tl, el; br, 
* dr, gr; Ol, dl, gl, become 7b, r’m, 7’g, etc., and underwent the 
usual modifications to which vowel-flanked consonants are liable, 
as pointed out under ‘acer’. d. The irrational vowel shows a 
tendency, as here, to become 7, especially before gutturals. An 
exactly parallel case to the present one is the derivation of tar- 
jan, ‘a shield’, from the Anglo-Saxon targe, gen. targan. g. The 
student of the Teutonic languages would naturally think that 
here we have simply a modification of g into 7. This, however, 
I believe to have no footing in Welsh ; and we may lay it down 
as a rule, that O. W. g, not initial, after becoming gh (on which 
see ‘vacuus’), disappears altogether in modern Welsh. 

ARMA, ‘arms’: W. arf and araf (Mabinogion and Ystoria Char- 
lys), fem., pl. eirf, also in mid. W. yrf. The derivation of these 

lurals is : 


Pp. 

; 9) cin at? c@nete co ( * *er'mi, ‘ *erf’, ‘eir'f’, written ‘eirf’. 
*arm-1 5 *ar’mi > *er’mi ‘ *ir’mi’, ‘*ir’f rs ‘ yrf - written ‘ yrf a 
The Welsh having probably taken arma to be singular, made it 

plural by means of the common plural termination -i. 

ARMELLA, M. Lat.=‘ ornamentum brachiorum’: O. W. armel 
(Oxford Glosses), defectively written for armell. 

ARTICULUS, ‘a joint’, ‘ a short clause’, and in M. Lat. ‘libel- 
lus supplex expostulationis ad judicem’, not to mention also 
‘articuli corona’ and ‘articuli cleri’: W. erthygl, fem., ‘an article 
of faith, a short essay’. a. Why the Welsh word is fem. is not 
easy to say. 0. Here erthygl became at first *artic’l, the unac- 
cented vowel being made into an irrational one, and so disap- 
pearing from the spelling. Similar instances will be found 
under ‘baculus’, ‘ carcer’, ‘cingula’, ‘ consolido’, ‘ culter’, ‘diabo- 
lus’, ‘discipulus’, ‘facula’, ‘favor’, ‘fistula’, ‘imperator’, ‘lit- 
tera’, ‘macula’, ‘ magister’, ‘ neuter’, ‘ offero’, ‘ offula’, ‘ pedester’, 
, —" ‘ populus’, ‘ sericus’, ‘ stimulus’, ‘ tabula’, ‘ tragula’, 
‘ viridis’. 

"AXA’® (DN), ‘Asaph’: W. Assaph (Brut y Tyw., 230), Asaf 
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(Iolo MSS., 102, 127), Assa (C. Brit. Saints, 266), whence we have 
Llanasa and Pantasa. F (=v) for ph is not according to rule ; 
but we must suppose the Welsh to have either heard Asaph pro- 
nounced Assav, or to have found it written Assaf, which they 
proceeded to pronounce in their own way, giving / its ordinary 
value of English v. The adjective occurs in Latin documents 
both as Assauensis (frequently) and Assaphensis. 

ASCELLA, M. Lat., ‘a wing’, as in the Vulgate (Zev. i, 17), 
where we read, ‘ confringetque ascellas ejus’; in the English ver- 
sion, ‘he shall cleave it with the wings thereof’: W. ascell, pl. escyll. 

ASCENDO, ‘I ascend’: W. escyn, ‘to ascend’, also (‘ he) ascends’; 
escijnodd (‘he) ascended’. Der. ‘ ascendit’: W. ‘ *ascendit’, ‘*as- 
cindit’, ‘ *escindit’, ‘*escinit’, ‘escynid’, ‘éscyn’. a. Here we have 
chosen to consider the form of the Welsh verb as determined by 
the third person singular (of the Latin), both on account of the 
importance of the latter, and of the effects of the vowel 7 of the 
termination 24, which are to be traced both in this instance and 
in those given under ‘batido’, ‘ deficio’, ‘descendo’, ‘ destruo’, 
‘expono’, ‘ extendo’, ‘intervenio’, ‘ pasco’, ‘ polio’, ‘ rapio’, ‘ sentio’, 
‘tussio.. 6. The Celtic languages seem to have had three chief 
conjugations with the vowel characteristics, a, 4, 7 (=ja): thus, 
in the Luxemburg Folio the third person singular of the present 
indicative active ends in et (=att), of (=ati), and tt (=7ti or 
jati). The last of these (i#), which in Mid. W. is 2d, as in ‘ syrthid 
mefl o gesail’, ‘ Elid ci i gell agored’, etc., is important as a point 
of coincidence with Latin verbs of the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions ; whence ascendit, for instance, required to undergo no 
immediate change of form in order to do duty as a Welsh verb. 

ASINA, ‘a she-ass’: W. asen. 

ASINUS, ‘a he-ass’: W. asyn. Here one might have expected 
esyn, but that would sound to a Welshman as a plural: indeed, 
Davies gives esyn as the plural of asyn (see ‘ papilio’), in which 
he is shown to be right by the use made of the word in the last 
lines of the tale of Manawydan Vab Llyr (Mab., iii, 161), where 
we read “A Riannon a uydei amweirieu yr essyn wedy bydynt yn 
kywein gweir am y mynwgy] hitheu.” 

ASTELLA, a M. Lat. formation from astula, ‘a splinter’, ‘a 
small board’: W. astell, ‘a splinter’, ‘a board’, pl. esty//. To the 
O. French form astele, now attelle, ‘a splint’, and others mentioned 
by Diez, s. v. ‘ascla’, may be added the M. Lat. stelle (‘ bacilli 
quibus alligatur crus post rupturam consolidandum’), the singu- 
lar of which occurs in the Oxford Glosses (Gram. Celt., 1063) as 
stella, with the Welsh gloss scirenn, ‘a splinter or chip to light 
a fire with’. The Irish form astal or astol (Stokes’ Old Irish 
Glossaries, p. xxiii) seems to come immediately from astula. 
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‘ASTUTUS (-a, -um), ‘ shrewd’, ‘ sagacious’: W. astud, ‘ atten- 
tive’, ‘studious’. Popular etymology associates astud with the 
English ‘study’ and ‘steady’, which has probably contributed to 
its being used in the sense it now has. Compare prudd under 
‘ prudens’. 

PLUGUSTINUS, ‘Augustine, the monk’: W. Awstin, or more 
commonly Awstin Fonach. 

AUGUSTUS, ‘August’: W. Awst> Der. ‘Augustus’: W. ‘Aw- 
gwst’, ‘*Awghwst’, **Awwst’, ‘*Awst’,‘Awst’. a. On the elision 
of gh see ‘Argentum’. b. The contraction here indicated is com- 
mon enough in Mod. W. in such cases as clywch for clyw-weh, 
and ffawydd for ffaw-mydd, which see under ‘ fagus’. 

AURUM, ‘gold’: W. aur, ‘gold’; euraidd, ‘golden’. Der. 
‘aurum’: W. ‘*owr’, ‘*our’, ‘eur’, ‘aur’. a. The change of ew into 
aw in final syllables in Mod. Welsh is very general, and goes on 
hand in hand with that of e¢ into ai, which see under ‘ animal’. 
b. No less common is the change of O. W. ou into ew and au; 
for example, O. W. ‘ dou’, ‘iou’, ‘ tonnou’, ‘ boutig’, are now dau, 
jau, tonau, beudy. The Dimetian dialect has in many cases 
reduced ow into 02, and not into aw, so that in the present instance 
it uses oir for aur. 

AUTOR, Med. Lat.=< auctor’, ‘one who adds to the existing 
stock’, ‘a writer’: W. awdwr, pl. awdnyr ; awdur, pl. awduron. 
Awdwr and awdur differ only in being derived from the nomina- 
tive and genitive of the Latin respectively, the former as follows, 
‘autor’, W.‘*awtor’, ‘*awt’r’ ‘ *awd’r’,‘ awdwr’, ‘awd-wr’, pl. ‘awd- 
yr’. a. Here the’ takes its complexion from the preceding w, 
and becomes itself w. This is carried out with great consistency 
in the dialects of South Wales: thus, for the written cafn, dwfn, 
dofn, lleidr, etc., we speak cafan, dwfwn, dofon, lleidir, whereas 
the fondness of North Wales dialects for broad terminations 
makes such words as lleidr into lleidar, etc. Instances of this 
will be found in this list, under ‘ baculus’, ‘ barba’, ‘ carcer’, ‘cul- 
ter’, ‘facula’, ‘lamna’, ‘ liber’, ‘littera’, ‘ latro’, ‘ populus’, ‘stumu- 
lus’, ‘ stupula’, ‘ vitrum’. b. Awdwr came to be analysed by popu- 
lar etymology into awd-wr, i. e. awd-gwr, as though one of its 
elements were gwr, ‘a man’, which makes in the plural gwir, 
whence the plural of awdwr comes to be awdnyr. The same 
treatment has been undergone by ‘imperator’, which see. 


BACULUS, ‘a stick’, ‘ staff’: W. bagi, coll. bagal, fem., pl. bagl- 
au,‘ crutches’. Der. ‘baculus’: W. ‘*bac7’, ‘ bag’l’ (written ‘ bagl’), 
‘bagal’. The change of gender it is not easy to explain : compare, 
however, other instances under ‘factum’, ‘ gradus’, ‘ saccus’. 
BARBA, ‘a beard’: W. barf, coll. and Mid. W. baraf (and 
baryj), now bara in the dialect of Gwent. 
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an (-a, -um), M. Lat.=‘curtus’, ‘ humilis’: W. das, ‘ shal- 
low’. 

BATIDO (batidit),;M. Lat.=‘ baptizo’, ‘I baptize’: W. bedydd-jo, 
‘to baptize’; bedydd, ‘baptism’. a. It is right that the reader 
should know that batido is only assumed on the strength of such 
words as batisterium and baptizare, as a probable form from the 
infinitive baptidere, which is also given as baptire, meaning at 
first, probably, ‘to baptize’, ‘to mark with the sign of the cross’, 
then ‘to mark’, ‘to mark or coin money’, as in baptire monetam 
=French battre monnaie=W. bathu arjan, which see under 
‘batto’. From meaning ‘to mark or coin’, the word seems to 
have got also to mean ‘to mark by beating’, and absolutely ‘ to 
beat’, unless we should rather consider it to have derived this 
meaning directly from the Greek common in such expressions as 
Barre tiva Bappa Zapdvavixor, ‘to give one a bloody coxcomb’, 
b. The ¢ of the Latin conjugation of batidere seems to have been 
availed of in Welsh as.a Jj, which served to give the word bedy- 
dd-jo a more thoroughly Welsh aspect than if it had been dis- 
carded. Similar instances of utilising Latin 7 as Welsh 7 occur 
under ‘ brachium’, ‘ confinium’, ‘ deficio’, ‘ hospes’, ‘memor’, ‘ pa- 
pilio’, ‘ polio’, ‘ rapio’, ‘ Romani’, ‘ sentio’, ‘ spatium’, ‘ testis’, ‘ tus- 
sio’. e. With bedydd compare addurn, which see under ‘adorno’. 

BATTO (part. pass. ‘ battdtus’), M. Lat., ‘I beat’: W. bath-u, 
‘to coin’; bathod-yn, ‘a coin’, ‘a medal’; (arjan) bathol, ‘ coined 
or stamped (money); bath or math, mas. and fem., ‘ stamp’, ‘ kind’; 
‘sort’. a. As to tt becoming th, see ‘affectus’ (a); similarly pp and 
ec make ph (or f/) and ch respectively. Instances occur under 
*bucca’, ‘ eippus’, ‘cloppus’, ‘ clocca’, ‘ coccum’, ‘ glutto’, ‘ littera’, 
‘occasio’, “occupo’, ‘ pecco’, ‘ peccatum’, ‘ saccus’, ‘ sagitta’, ‘siccus’, 
‘soccus’. 0b. Bathodyn is derived from battdt-us by suffixing 
the Welsh termination -yn, which is used extensively to make 
singulars and diminutives: -yn is masculine, and has a femi- 
nine -en; their derivation being -innas, mas.; inna, fem.; 
which became -inn, m., inna, f.; then -inn, m., -enn, f., whence 
-yn and -en now. c. On bath, see ‘adorno’. The letters d and 
m often interchange in Welsh; another instance of it occurs 
under ‘beneficium’. However, bath and math begin to be de- 
synonymized in the language: thus we say ‘Gwraig o'i bath 
hi’ (not ‘Gwraig o’i math hi’?)=‘a woman like her’, literally 
‘a woman of her stamp’. On the other hand, we now write 
‘Math ar ddyn’, and not ‘Bath ar ddyn’, meaning ‘a kind of 
man’, literally ‘a stamp on man’, which ‘ Young Wales’, missing 
the connotation of the word and the point of the preposition, 
changes into‘ math o ddyn’, so as to tally with the English ‘ kind 


of man’, 
18? 
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BATUS, M. Lat.=‘scapha’, ‘cymba’: W. bad, ‘a boat’. 

BENEDICO, ‘I bless’: W. bendig-o. Other instances of vowels 
preceding the tone-syllable disappearing will be found under 
‘ benedictio’, ‘ beneficium’, ‘ caritas’, ‘elementa’, ‘ intervenio’, ‘ma- 
ledico’, ‘ maledictio’, ‘ registra’, ‘ trinitas’, ‘unitas’. Compare ‘ arti- 
culus’. 

BENEDICTIO (pl. ‘ benedictiones’), ‘a benediction’, ‘ blessing’: 
W. bendith, pl. bendithjon. a. It may be urged that the Welsh, 
having a plural ending -on or -jon, formed bendithjon from ben- 
dith, and did not burrow the Latin benedictiones. I am, however, 
inclined to think the fact of their having -on and -jon only makes 
it more probable that they did borrow benedictiones, seeing that 
it harmonised itself with native Welsh plurals so readily. Other 
instances of borrowing Latin plurals will be found under ‘ca- 
lendw’, ‘ cicuta’, ‘ excusatio’, ‘ faba’, ‘ hospes’, ‘ ili’, ‘ legio’, ‘ lit- 
tera’, ‘latro’, ‘maledictio’, ‘ natalicia’, ‘occasio’, ‘ papyrus’, ‘ pec- 
ten’, ‘ pedester’, ‘ Romani’, ‘ saxo’, ‘ vesper’. b. Whether benedictio 
be looked at as benedictio or benedictio is indifferent, as Welsh 7 
regularly represents an etymologically long 7. If we start from 
benedictio, then bendith represents bendt-tth, the latter being a 
compensation for the lost consonant, on which see ‘ affectus’. 

BENEFICIUM, ‘a favour’, ‘a kindness’: W. benthyg or men- 
thyg, ‘the loan of anything’. In Mid. Welsh it was benffyg, and 
in O. W. binjie (gl. beneficcum) in the Oxford Glosses, showing 
assimilation of e with 7, which has not been adopted in Mod. 
Welsh, as is the case with several words in the Lux. Folio. 

BESTIA, ‘a beast’: W. bwystfil, ‘a beast of prey’, a compound 
of the synonyms bestia and W. mil. Der. ‘ bestia’, W. ‘ *bésti-’, 
‘kbéist-’, ‘*béist-’, ‘*baist-’, ‘*bdist-’, ‘*bwist-’, ‘bwyst-. a. The 
transition of é into é or éi may be heard every day in some people’s 
pronunciation of such words as the English ‘ name’, ‘ same’, etc. 
Compare ‘animal’. 0. Oc for ai orez has already been noticed under 
‘gtas’. The transition of oi into (wi and then) wy is found in 
pwynt, from the English ‘point’, and in such plurals as ‘ wyn’, 
‘erwyn’, ‘crwys’, for ‘*oini’, ‘*croini’, ‘*croisi’, from the singulars 
‘oen’, ‘croen’, ‘croes’. Other instances occur under ‘candela’, 
‘catena’, ‘cera’, ‘densus’, ‘ecclesia’, ‘fenum’, ‘frena’, ‘habena’, 
‘maceria’, ‘pensum’, ‘ plebs’, ‘ postilena’, ‘ propheta’, ‘ psalterium’, 
‘quadragesima’, ‘remus’, ‘ rete’, ‘sebum’, ‘ serus’, ‘ stella’, ‘ vene- 
num’, 

BLOCUS, a M. Lat. word borrowed from some one of the 
Teutonic languages, meaning ‘a block’, ‘a trunk’, and possibly to 
be corrected into bloceus, whence the derivation would be regu- 
lar of W. blweh, ‘a box’. The transition of meaning has its 
parallel in the English word ‘ trunk’. 
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BOTTUS, M. Lat.=dolium : W. both, ‘a bottle’ (Mab., ii, 225), 
‘the nave of a wheel’, ‘ the boss of a shield’. 
BRACHIUM, ‘the arm’: W. braich, fem. (also mas, several 

times in the Bible and in Salesbury’s writings, and so to this 
day in Carnarvonshire when meaning the spur of a mountain), 
‘the human arm’. Der. ‘brachium’: W. ‘*brachi’, ‘ *brechi’, 
‘*brech’, ‘ breich’, ‘ braich’. Other instances of Latin ch treated 
as though identical with Welsh ch occur under ‘ chamisia’, ‘ con- 
cha’, ‘monachus’. It is not, however, clear that 2 in these words 
meant anything beyond aspiration, on which see Curtius’ 
Studien, ii, p. 143-153. On @ treated as d, see ‘animal’. ec. 
‘Brachium’ becomes feminine in Welsh, for reasons which will 
appear from the following remarks: In very early Welsh the 
nominative seems to have ended, in a very great number of 
words, in -as, mas., and @, fem., of which the former disappeared, 
and the latter was reduced tod. This last affected, in an import- 
ant manner, the form of nouns or adjectives having 7 or w (wu) in 
the stem. Of the former, let us take as an instance gwlyb, ‘ wet’, 
from *vligvas, on which see Stokes’ Jrish Glosses, p. 87. The 
series will be 

Mas., ‘ *vliqvas’, ‘*vlipa’, ‘ galip’, ‘ galyb’; 

Fem., ‘*vliqva’, ‘ vlipa’, ‘ gulep(a)’, ‘guleb’. 
2. Of the latter let us take as an instance another adjective, 
dwfn, ‘deep’, identical in origin with old Bulgarian ‘ dino’, ‘ fun- 
dus’, for ‘*dubno’. We get then the following sequence: 

Mas., ‘*dwbnas’, ‘ *dwbna’, ‘*dwbn’, ‘ dwfn’; 

Fem., ‘dwbna’, ‘*dwbna’, ‘*dobu(a’), ‘ dofn’. 
The result is that the language has a strong tendency to regard 
nouns and adjectives whose leading vowels are y (=%) and w 
(=7) as masculines, and those with e and o as feminines; so 
much so, indeed, that a monoglot Welshman of the present day 
would not hesitate in deciding the gender of a monosyllabic 
noun he had never before heard, supposing its leading vowel to 
be y or w,e or o. Such are the lasting effects on the genius of 
the language, of inflections which it has many generations ago 
utterly lost. At the same time it is not meant that this analogy 
has got into its train all the Welsh nouns of this description ; 
but the tendency is unmistakable, and explains some instances 
of falsification of gender in Pughe’s Dictionary, as when, for 
example, he makes clod feminine. Instances of words which 
(like ‘brachium’) the influence of the vowel ¢ has eventually 
made feminine, will be found under ‘ cancellus’, ‘ centrum’, ‘ con- 
struo’, ‘cultellus’, ‘ draco’, ‘effectum’, ‘evangelium’, ‘firmamen- 
tum’, ‘flagellum’, ‘ grex’, ‘lego’, ‘manganellus’, ‘monumentum’, 
‘offero’, ‘ pagus’, ‘ preeceptum’, ‘scamellum’, ‘ scribo’, ‘ serpens’, 
‘stabellum’, ‘ templum’, ‘ tripus’, ‘versus’. 
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BRASSICA (pl.‘ brassice’), ‘a cabbage’: W. bresych, ‘cabbages’, 
sing. bresygen, ‘a cabbage’. st 

Der. ‘ brassicee’: W. ‘ brasic’, ‘ brasic’ { Seance v! Seo ea 
a. On -en see ‘batto’. The facility with which -yn or -en is suf- 
fixed to the stem or plural of a noun, to form a singular, enables 
the language to discard, to a great extent, plural terminations, 
and to have in readiness a choice of forms to be differen- 
tiated according to the whims of speech, as in the case, for 
instance, of dail, ‘ leaves’; deil-en,‘a leaf’; dal-en, ‘a leaf’; dalen- 
au, ‘the leaves of a book’. 0b, As toc becoming either ch or g, 
similar bifurcation occurs in such words as tywyllwe, ‘ darkness’, 
yielding both tywyllwg and tywyllweh. - Bresygen is known to me 
only in Meddygon Myddfai, p. 95. 

BUBALUS, ‘a buffalo or bison’: W. dual. Der. ‘ bibalus’: 
W. ‘*bWbal’, ‘*bubal’, ‘ *bufal’, ‘ bual’. Other instances of the 
omission of f will be found under ’Adday. 

BUCCA, ‘the cheek’: W. doch, Parallel with the modulation 
of 7 into e by a is that of w into o by this same vowel. Other 
instances will be found under ‘columba’,‘columna’, ‘ fuga’, ‘ furca’, 
‘regula’, ‘stupula’, ‘tabula’, ‘turba’, ‘turma’, 

(To be continued.) 





SEPULCHRAL SLABS, NEWBOROUGH, ANGLESEY. 


Axout the year 1850 the parish church of Newborough 
underwent a thorough repair. During the progress of 
the work I frequently visited the spot, being much in- 
terested in the remains of antiquity then discovered. 
Mention is made in Archaologia Cambrensis, No. 4, 
Oct. 1846, p. 428, that “under each of the two-light 
windows in the choir are arched recesses, that in the 
southern wall containing what appears to be a coffin 
lid, that in the northern wall being blocked up from 
sight by a pew.” The flat stone under the arch in the 
southern wall seemed really to be nothing more than a 
plain coffin lid, and so I took no further notice of it at 
the time, but confined my operations to the one beneath 
the northern arch, then first brought to light through 
the removal of the high pew by which it had been pre- 
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viously concealed from view. The cleaning of this slab, 
which is 5 feet 3 inches long by 1. foot 7 inches at its 
broadest end, was a work of considerable difficulty, 
owing to its being much begrimed with dirt and plaster; 
however, there appeared at last the beautiful floriated 
pattern of which a copy is given on the accompanying 
plate. Along a band down the middle of the stone 
there is the following inscription in raised letters :— 


+ HIC : IACET : DD : BARKER : CV: AIE: P’PICIET: D... 


“Hie jacet Ed(wardus) Barker cu(jus) a(n)i(m)e pr(o)- 
piciet(ur) De...” 7 

- I submitted a rubbing of the above to Professor 
Westwood, who pronounced the date to be of the four- 
teenth century, and remarked upon the peculiarity of 
the compound letters » in Ed. and De(us). I am un- 
able to find historical notice of any one of the name of 
Edward Barker, but there is a ‘ David le Barker” men- 
tioned in connection with Newborough, in the Record 
of Carnarvon (“ ex’ Novvm Bvrgvm, fol. 58 (p. 85)— 
Et tenet in eadem villa Pram que fuit Dauid le Barker,” 
&c.) who would in all probability be a member of the 
same family. The name being English would lead one 
to suppose that the person buried beneath this slab 
was an officer of the crown, probably mayor and crown- 
steward subsequently to the time when the town was 
erected into a gild mercatory by Edward I, and the 
name changed from ‘‘ Rhosfeyr” to Newborough. No 
native could hold the office of mayor—“ Ita tamen q’d 
idem Maior semper sit homo Anglicanus & non alius,’ 
&c. Record of Carnarvon, p. 177. Upon a flat stone 
4 feet long by 1 foot 6 inches broad above a modern 
window in the south*wall of the nave there is an in- 
scription, the whole of which is not visible, as the slab 
is built into the wall at either end. It runs thus :— 


C : HIC : IACET : ELLENA : QVOND!AM ; VXOR : EDWARD... 


“...¢. hic jacet Ellena quondam uxor Edward.” 
There is every probability that the “ Ellena” here 


1 D left out by mistake in original. It is in its proper place now. ) 
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mentioned was wife to the preceding. The name ap- 

in the Record of Carnarvon soon after that of 
David le Barker :—‘ Et Elena fil Ma’d ap Hei'li tenet,” 
&c. Ifthe person there recorded is identical with the 
Ellena of the tombstone, we may suppose that Ed. 
Barker was married to a Welshwoman. 

The apparently plain coffin lid, 5 feet 4 inches long 
by 1 foot 9 inches at the broadest end, under the arched 
recess in the southern wall of the choir, next engaged 
my attention. Many inequalities were to be seen on 
its surface, but nothing satisfactory could be made out 
for some time. At length I perceived at the upper end 
what appeared like a man’s sek the hollow spaces on 


each side of it being filled with mortar and small stones 
firmly wedged in. Below this was a protuberance, 
which eventually turned out to be the bowl or body of 
a chalice held in the hands upon the breast. By degrees 
the whole of the figure was revealed. The head (sup- 
weer by a pillow) and shoulders rest beneath an ogee- 


eaded arch deeply cut into the stone ; the space below 
the hands and elbows is on a level with the parts bear- 
ing the inscription. The robes are carried downwards 
and the feet may have appeared at the lower end, but 
unfortunately a large piece has been broken off from 
this part of the stone. This is the more to be regretted 
as the lost portion of the inscription may have contained 
a date or something that would have thrown light upon 
the identity of the deceased ecclesiastic. The coffin-lid 
of Iorweth Sulien, described by Professor Westwood 
(Arch. Camb., No. vii, July 1847, p. 241, where a 
woodcut of it is given) as a “ deeply incised effigy lying 
beneath a semicircular arch in the north wall of Corwen 
Church,” is, with the exception of some details in the 
dress and in not having the inscription carried round 
the top above the head, almost the same in arrangement 
and must be of similar date; see also the coftin-lid of 
Meredith Iorwerth at Cilcain in Flintshire figured on 
p. 444 of Arch. Camb. No. iv, October 1846. The in- 
scription, beginning at the right hand upper corner, is 
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carried all along the edge, excepting opposite those 

arts where the stone is most deeply incised and the 
sb left hand corner where there is a double line of 
letters. It is as follows :— 


X HIC : IACET : DNS : MATHEVS : AP : ELYAS : CAPELLANVS : 
BEATA : MARLE : NOVO(?)BERI : QVIQVE : CES 
V : AVE : MARIA : HA: 


“ Hic jacet D(omi)n(u)s Matheus ap Elyas Capellanus 
Beatze Mariz novo (?) beri quique ces 

Maria Ha.” This inscription was also submitted to 
Professor Westwood. He was unable to give a reading 
of the surname, which he thought consisted of four let- 
ters, one compound. I sent him fresh rubbings of this 
name and these he showed to eminent paleographers, 
who could throw no light uponit. Years passed away, 
during which I frequently puzzled over this word to no 
purpose, and it is but recently that the true reading, 
viz., ELYAS—Elyas—suggested itself to me—Matheus up 
Elyas. I have hitherto failed to identify this worthy 
with any historical character connected with Newbo- 
rough ; the only instance where I meet with the sur- 
name is in an extract from “ Harl. Chart. 75, B. 40,” 
given in Arch. Camb., vol. xiv, third series, p. 185— 
“ Et sciendum quod hoc totum pactum est coram domino 
Elya Landavense Episcopo apud Margam,” etc. The 
Christian name of Matthew is met with in the Record 
of Carnarvon, page 222, fol. 183, where a certain 
Matheus, Archdeacon of Anglesey temp. Edward ITI, pe- 
titions that certain lands be bequeathed to his daughter, 
and the petition is refused, on the plea “q’d Ar’hs’ non 
debet h’ere filiam et h’d.” The fact of Matheus ap 
Elyas being “Capellanus Beatz Marie” proves that the 
Royal Chapel, dedicated to St. Mary, and from which 
the place took its name of Rhos-fair, was in existence 
in his day. My belief is that the building is still stand- 
ing, being in reality none other than the place within 
whose walls he lies buried, to wit, the eastern end of 
the present church of Newborough. Most observers 
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will have been struck by the extraordinary length of 
that edifice. The choir is perfect in itself, being de- 
scribed by the author of Mona Medieva as presenting 
‘‘an example unequalled in Anglesey for pure and beau- 
tiful design, excellent material, and careful workman- 
ship” (Arch. Camb., No. 4, October, 1846, page 426) ; 
and he adds (ib. page 428) that it is “ probably of the 
time of Edward I.” It seems tolerably certain that no 
one has hitherto met elsewhere with the remains of the 
Prince’s chapel. Rowlands is clearly of this opinion, 
for although he mentions that some supposed “ vestiges 
of the walls” of the Prince’s palace were visible in his 
day at a place called Llys, “on the south side from the 
church of Newborough,” he adds, “I think there can 
scarce be a doubt that this church was formerly used 
as a domestic chapel for these royal buildings close to 
which it stood. And that such a chapel did adorn these 
buildings somewhere or other we read in the Extent, 
and in what place, pray, is it more likely that these 
royal buildings should have had their chapel than where 
the church now stands, which when it had ceased to be 
domestic, forthwith became parochial, in which light it 
has long since been regarded.” (Antig. Paroch., trans- 
‘lated in Arch. Camb., No. 3, 1846, page 308, supple- 
ment.) There is a portion of the wall, about fourteen 
feet in length connecting the choir with the nave, 
which shows masonry of a rougher and much inferior 
quality, and I cannot but think that the two were at 
one time separated by this space (14 feet); the nave 
being the old Llanbedr (St. Peter’s), and the choir (which 
may have been re-edified in Edward the First’s time) 
being the chapel of St. Mary. At some long subse- 
quent time the east gable of the one and west gable of 
the other may have been pulled down and the two 
united. There is a local tradition that the east and 
two side windows of the choir were transported hither 
from Llanddwyn Priory, but there is no foundation 
whatever for such an assumption. 


W. Wynn WILLIAMS. 
Bodewryd: May 3rd, 1878. 
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THE BREDWARDINE CROMLECH. 


Durine the Kington meeting one of the objects pro- 
posed to be visited was the Cromlech in the parish of 
Bredwardine, and which is set down in the Ordnance 
Map. Its situation, however, is such, being on the 
Sober ground, that it was impossible to carry out this 
part of the programme. Since that time a careful 
drawing has been kindly made for the Association by 
the Rev. H. Phillott of Staunton-on-Wye, and here re- 
produced in the engraving of Mr. Joseph Blight. 

As almost universally is the case, the former envelope 
of this chamber has been long since removed, and that, 
too, so effectually that no decided traces of its existence 
can be made out. And yet, judging from the present 
character of the ground on which it now stands, there 
could not have been much inducement in an agricul- 
tural sense to undertake the labour of removing such a 
mass. That it, however, has been removed by some 
means or other is a fact that admits of no doubt, nor 
whether the manner of removal, or the motive of those 
who removed it admit of explanation or not, is the cer- 
tainty of the fact lessened in any way. From the ab- 
sence of the numerous small stones often found in con- 
nexion with such chambers it is not improbable that 
the covering material was, at least principally, of earth 
and turf. At a distance of about thirty feet may, in 
the opinion of Mr. Houseman, the vicar of the parish, 
exist remains of the exterior circle, usually of detached 
stones surrounding the base of the tumulus, but Mr. 
Phillott thinks the fact doubtful. Such exterior circles, 
however, were so common that they may be considered 
almost normal, although care must be taken to distin- 
guish them from smaller ones within them. These 
latter are easily distinguished by the stones touching 
one another more or less closely, and their considerable 
smaller diameter. 
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The chamber originally seems to have been supported 
by twelve upright stones, some of which have long since 
fallen down. eir average height is small as com- 
pared with the slab they aasensed the longest of them 
standing about four feet from the ground, the covering 
stone (now fractured) being 19 foot 3 inches long, 
with a maximum breadth of nearly 11 feet. A stone 
stands at some little distance, probably connected with 
the monument, but in what way is uncertain. 

The position of the chamber is not that of east and west, 
as the majority of such chambers appear to be both in 
this country and France, but it turns more towards the 
north. At this end also appears to have been the ori- 
ginal entrance, which was usually closed by a stone 
capable of being removed from time to time, when fresh 
interments took place, without disturbing the structure. 
Such stone or stones could therefore have nothing to do 
with the support of the covering slab. The two sides 
and end alone supported the weight, the open end being 
only closed after the interment had taken place. In 
some instances, instead of one or more slabs being used 
for this purpose, a wall of dry masonry was built, which 
would hardly have been the case if it was intended to 
bear any great weight. 

Considering the sadly mutilated state to which most 
of such chambers have been long since reduced, the 
Bredwardine one may be considered as among the more 
perfect ones remaining. The chamber does not appear 
to have ever been longer than it is at present, so that 
its original dimensions are easily ascertained. 

As usual it is associated with King Arthur, it being 
called by the peasants Arthur's Stone; they, however, 
probably apply the term only to the large covering slab 
and not the whole structure. No careful collection of 
such instances of Arthur’s name has yet been made, 
but probably all the more important masses of stone 
throughout Wales will be found so associated. 


E. L. BARNWELL. 





NOTES ON THE PARISH AND CHURCH OF 
LLANDDEW, BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


(Read at the Brecon Meeting, 1872.) 


LLANDDEW, like many other Welsh proper names which 
have occupied the attention of the philologist, has at 
best a doubtful derivation and an unsettled orthogra- 
phy. The most common way in which the word is at 
present spelt is Llanthew. This is simply an Anglicised 
form, and claims no further notice. In the manorial 
records and in Pope Nicholas’ Taxation the word is 
written Landon, but upon what ground does not appear. 
The other two forms, Llandduw and Llanddew, call for 
some attention, as they are deduced from independent 
sources, each of them laying claim to the correct deriva- 
tion. The former, Llandduw (the church of God) agrees 
with the derivation given by Giraldus, who says, “Llan- 
deu ecclesia Dei sonat”. The latter, Llanddew, as an 
abbreviation of Llanddewi (the church of St. David's), 
is the orthography and derivation adopted by Mr. Theo- 
philus Jones, the historian of Brecknockshire. Those 
who follow the derivation given by Giraldus extend the 
word Duw to mean the Holy Trinity; and in confirma- 
tion of their opinion quote Ecton, who states that the 
church was dedicated to the Holy Trinity; and they 
add that the wake, or feast, is still held on Trinity 
Sunday. But against this argument it may be urged 
that there is no instance in the Principality of a church 
dedicated to the Triune God under the form Llan-dduw. 
Llan y Drindod we have; and if this church had been 
Trinity Church, it would, doubtless, like a church in 
Radnorshire, have been called Llandrindod; while with 
regard to the feast being held on Trinity Sunday, nume- 
rous instances may be cited where the feast is not held 
on the patron saint’s day. 

On the other hand, it must be observed, as going 
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against the other derivation, that it is singular that the 
final 7 should have been dropped in Llanddew(i) whilst 
it is retained in Llanddewi Brefi, Llanddewi Abergwes- 
sin, and other instances. Still it is quite possible that 
the final ¢ in these instances may have been preserved 
by the appended words. Without, however, presuming 
to decide which of these derivations is the correct one, 
I am disposed to think that the balance of probabilities 
is in favour of Llanddew for Llanddewi (the church of 
St. David). And this view is strengthened, if not fully 
confirmed, by an entry made in a register at Abergwili 
so far back as the fourteenth century, in which Guy de 
Mona, who was elevated to the see of St. David in 1397, 
and who then resided at his palace at Llanddew, is 
described as the Lord Bishop of Llanddew, otherwise 
Llanddewi. 

The village of Llanddew is situated about a mile and 
three quarters to the north-east of the town of Breck- 
nock, and contains the bulk of the population of the 
parish, which, according to the last census, was 320, 
but in 1801 was only 174, from which it appears that 
the population has doubled itself in the last seventy 
years. The chief places of interest to the archeologist 
are the ancient parish church, and the site and remains 
of the Palace of the Bishops of St. David’s. There are, 
however, within the parish some other places of suffi- 
cient interest to deserve a passing notice. 

On the Hay road, about two miles from Brecon, is a 
tenement called “'Troed yr Harn”, a corruption of “ Tref 
Trehaern”(the home or residence of Trehaern), the place 
having been a part of the possessions, and one of the 
mansions, of Trehaern Fychan, one of the descendants 
of Gwrgan ab Bleddyn, a man of great power in Breck- 
nockshire. A legend in connexion with this place states 
that Trehaern Fychan having come to Llangors to meet 
William de Breos, with the intention of holding a friendly 
conference, was treacherously seized by his orders, then 
fastened to a horse’s tail, and in this manner dragged 
through the streets of Brecon to the gallows, where he 
was beheaded, and afterwards suspenaed by his feet. 
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Adjoining the farm is another tenement called “‘ Alex- 
anderstone’, to which is attached an ancient manor 
belonging to Lord Tredegar, called “Alexanderstone” 
and. ‘‘ Mara Mota”, comprehending parcels of this and 
two or three other parishes. 

Close to the farmhouse is a mound measuring, east 
and west, 75 feet ; south and north, 57 feet ; height, 
15 ft. As to its original purpose, whether intended as 
a place of interment for the individual whose name the 
property bears, or for any other particular use (a plan 
and section, with dimensions, are appended), I would, 
rather than hazard a conjecture, leave the solution of 
the problem to the fancy or ingenuity of the antiquary.’ 

Proceeding hence for about a quarter of a mile along 
the road that leads from Troed yr Harn to the village, 
we come to a small tenement commonly called “Standel,” 
but which, it is conjectured, should properly be written 
Standard, from a tradition that it was the spot where 
the standard of Henry VII was fixed when part of his 
troops, under the command of Sir Rhys ab Thomas, 
marched through this county in their route from Mil- 
ford Haven to join their leaders at Shrewsbury. Pro- 
ceeding another quarter of a mile to the north-west we 
come to another tenement which, on account of its 
orthography, deserves a passing remark, It is Peytin 
Du. This farm, with the other,two adjoining it, Peytin 
Gwyn and Peytin Glas (in the parish of Llandefaelog 
fach), were purchased by Llewelyn, the father of Sir 
David Gam, from William Peyton, after whom the tene- 
ments were called; hence Peytin, a corruption of Peyton, 
the appended words du, gwyn, glas being probably in- 
tended to describe respectively the colour of the soil. 
Peytin Gwyn derives some historical importance from 
having been the early residence, if not the birth place 
of Sir David Gam, who took so active a part in the 


1 If we may form an opinion from the engraving of this mound, 
we might suggest that it has all the appearance of having been, at 
one time, surmounted by some building, more probably of some 
stronghold.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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political contests of his time as the zealous partizan of 
the house of Lancaster, and was the bitter opponent of 
the celebrated chieftain of North Wales, Owain Glyn- 
‘dwr, who was equally zealous and active in favour of 
the House of York. Sir David was the son of Llewelyn 
ab Howel Vaughan, and as is well known was called 
Gam from his squinting, a name he has handed down 
to his descendants the Gams and Games of the present 
time. 

Returning to the village the chief object of interest 
is the parish church, which is one of the earliest in the 
county, and which may perhaps claim a seniority over 
the parish church of St. John, Brecon. It is a build- 
ing of the thirteenth century, as will be seen from the 
accompanying engraving from a drawing by the late 
Mr. Longueville i ones. Like many other churches it 
has undergone at different periods a great number of 
alterations, but with the exception of the nave, which 
is of late and barbarous work, the original church re- 
mains nearly intact as to outline and character. The 
building is cruciform, with lancet windows, which appear 
originally to have been surmounted with handsome free- 
stone mouldings. The intersection of the transepts 
with the body of the church is surmounted by a clumsy 
low tower erected in 1623, and probably the successor 
of one much superior in every way. Of the four bells 
it once contained there are now only two left, the others 
having, it appears, been sold and the proceeds appro- 
priated to some of the aforesaid alterations, which so 
disfigure the ancient pile. The south transept, like 
that of the priory, is called Capel y Cochiaid (the chapel 
of the red-haired men, or Normans). This chapel has 
been blocked off from the rest of the building, and was 
some years ago used as a schoolroom. Its gable is dis- 
figured by asmall square window, and surmounted by 
an unsightly brick chimney, altogether presenting a most 
melancholy appearance, The other transept is remark- 
able for an exceedingly slender lancet in the east wall, 
set in a tall altar recess. The long chancel is a perfect 
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imen of the style of the period. “It is,” says Mr. 
* eae *‘ with its three lancets on each side, its east- 
ern triplet, its trefoil-headed priest’s door, unsurpassed 
for the combination of perfect plainness with perfect 
excellence.” Under the tower is a massive font of the 
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twelfth century, remarkable for its rudeness, as will be 
seen from the representation here given from a drawing 
by the same hand. There are also in the usual place 
the remains of a piscina. The stoup belonging to this 


church was, I have been informed, discovered some 
years ago in a cottage in the village by the same accom- 
4TH SER., VOL. IV. 19 
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plished antiquary, the Rev. H. Longueville Jones.’ It 
is now in the possession of the treasurer of the Associ- 
ation, who has promised to replace it as soon as the 
church shall be restored. In the walls of the chancel 
are two corbels, which were probably used for rl 
ing images, and in the corners near the tower are blocks 
of masonry which appear to have been put there to 
support some alterations made in the church, and not, 
I think, as has been supposed, to block up hagioscopes 
of the existence of which there is, at present at least, 
not the slightest trace. There are no ancient monu- 
ments in this church, but the walls of the chancel are 
disfigured by numerous tasteless modern tablets, on 
which are inscribed epitaphs and poetical effusions which 
mark an era that happily is passing away. In the 
chancel floor is a stone slab in a good state of preserva- 
tion, bearing the following inscription : “‘ Here lyeth the 
body of James Powell of Troed yr Harn, gent., son of 
Thomas Powell by Catherine his wife, one of the daugh- 
ters of Aurilius (ic) Williams, in the county of Mon- 
mouth, Doctor of Physick, who died the 27th day 
of March in the 28th year of his age, and in the year 
of our Lord God 1698.” In the east wall of the tower, 
near the stone commemorating its rebuilding, are the 
arms of William Havard and William Griffith, the 
then churchwardens. The arms of Havard are a bull’s 
head ; that of Griffith alion rampant. Near the church, 
separated only by the village road, is the site upon 
which once stood the palace of the distinguished Giral- 
dus Cambrensis, and which still contains the remains of 
one of the palaces of the bishops of St. David’s, pro- 
bably built. by Bishop Gower in the fourteenth century. 
The site is oblong in shape, and covers about an acre 
and a quarter of ground. It is bounded on the west 
and north by the old walls, now in a dilapidated state, 
on the east by a hedge, and on the south by a part of 
the old wall, and the remains of a handsome gothic 
arch, which the accompanying engraving represents. 


1 See Arch. Camb., 3rd Series, vol. xiv, p. 167. 
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The western wall contains a semicircular bastion, and 
an exceedingly fine well, which yields an abundant and 
constant supply of the purest water. The well is arched 
over and so divided as to leave one half for the supply 
of the outside village and the other half for private use 
within the walls. This well, and the arch above men- 
tioned, are of the fourteenth century, and bear traces of 
the work of that zealous promoter of church architecture, 
the good Bishop Gower. When, however, the original 
building, the one probably inhabited by Giraldus, was 
erected, or came into the hands of the bishops of St. 
David’s, there are, I believe, no records to show. 

In a statute made by Bishop Gower in a.D. 1342 to 
discharge and exonerate the bishops of St. David’s from 
keeping up more episcopal castles and houses than were 
necessary ; six other places of residence, and this of 
Llanddew, were ordered to be supported and maintained. 
Leland, in speaking of this place, gives the following 
account of it :—‘‘ Llanedu, a mile from Brecknock, a 
lordship of the Bishop of St. David’s, where was some 
time a very faiyre place of the Bishop of St. David's, 
but now nothing but an onsemeli ruine. The Arch- 
deacon of Brecknock hath a house even there, and that 
is also fallen dowen for the most part.” After this 
description, given so far back by the accurate Leland, 
it is scarcely necessary to add that of the episcopal 
palace, except a few traces of the foundation discovered 
whilst levelling the ground about the vicarage recently 
built upon the site, very little now remains. 

On the north side of the site, however, considerable 
portions of the walls of what has erroneously been called 
the chapel are still standing. The fact of this building 
being one of two stories appears to be incompatible with 
such a statement, and favours rather the opinion of its 
having been the great hall of the palace. The north 
wall, 47 feet long, containing portions of three lancets, 
and the two ends, 22 feet wide, with a lancet in each, 
are in part remaining ; but of the south wall shown in 
Buck’s engraving nothing is left but the foundation. 

192 
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- Interesting as this place is, for so many reasons, it 
nevertheless derives its great historical interest from its 
connection with the renowned and I may say extraordi- 
nary Archdeacon of Brecon, Giraldus Cambrensis. It is 
associated with some of the most stirring and interest- 
ing episodes in his eventful history, and is frequentl 

mentioned by him in his writings in terms of vera 
commendation. In one place he thus complacently 
alludes to it: “In these temperate regions I have ob- 
tained (according to the usual expression) a place of 
dignity, but no great omen of future pomp or riches; 
and possessing a small residence near the Castle of 
Brecheiniog, well adapted to literary pursuits and the 
contemplation of eternity, I envy not the riches of Cree- 


sus; happy and contented with that mediocrity which 
I prize far beyond all the perishable and transitory 
things of this world.” It was here, in 1187, he enter- 
tained no less a personage than Baldwin, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, having come into Wales on his cru- 
sading mission, and having succeeded in making a con- 


vert of Giraldus (who was the first to take the cross), 
stayed over the night with the Archdeacon at his palace. 
In Hoare’s Itinerary we read: ‘The word of the Lord 
being preached at Llanddew, we spent there the night. 
The Archdeacon of that place having presented to the 
Archbishop his work on the topogra a of Ireland, he 
' graciously received it; and either read, or heard a part of 
it read, every day during his journey, and on his return 
to England completed the perusal of it.” It was from 
Llanddew he accompanied the Archbishop on his mission 
through Wales; and when the evil tidings were com- 
municated to him, as he was returning home from the 
wilds of Cardiganshire, of the seizure of all the lands 
belonging to the see of St. David, by William de Breos 
on behalf of the King, it was to his palace at Llanddew 
he alluded when he addressed those cheering words to 
his companions: “Have we not some good ale at home? 
Let us go and drink it before it be all gone.” 
J. Lane Davies. 
Llanddew Vicarage: June 5th, 1873. 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


INSCRIBED STONES OF WALES. 


Sir,—Mr. J. Rhys may assure himself that the names on the Bridell 
Stone have no connexion whatever with the “ Vaton Leod of Ethel- 
werd’s Chronicle”, or the “‘ Noethan and Nwython of the Iolo MSS.” 
I have already shown, beyond doubt, that there is no such form as 
Netta in the inscription; the language, formula, and characters of 
which are purely Gaedhelic. It is, therefore, a pure waste of time 
to spend further criticism on it. 

Mr. Rhys has also sought to find the names Vinnemagli and Sene- 
maglt in Welsh records, and conceives that the former “has sur- 
vived in the form of Gwenfael, which occurs in the Iolo MSS., p. 
144”; but that he has in vain “looked out for a representative of 
Senemagli in the form of Henfael”. Both of the names in question 
are Irish, as are most, if not all, the names found on those monu- 
ments hitherto known as Romano-British. This is an assertion that 
I know will shock most of my Cymric friends; but I cannot help it, 
and mean to prove it, though not on the present occasion. Vinne- 
magli is a compound name having the Vinne as a prefix. This is 
the Irish Finne, which signifies ‘“‘ whiteness”, “ fairness”, and is used 
as @ name in itself, and as a prefix to hundreds of Irish names, as 
Finntan, Finchu, Finnbhar, Finnchadhan, etc. ; and also as a suffix, 
e. g., Branfinn, Bairfinn, etc. In Irish there is no v, the sound is 
represented by mh and f. 

Magli.—This is a form of the well known Irish term Mael. On 
the pillar of Eliseg it is found in the latter form in Brochmael. 
This word signifies “ bald’ or “ tonsured”, “ashaved person devoted 
to some religious order’. (O’Reilly’s Ir. Dict.) In the Annals of 
the Four Masters we find three hundred names with this prefix (see 
Index nominum). The exact name, in the reversed form of Maelfin- 
nia, will be found in the same authority, at a.p. 892,897, 894,898. But 
more, the identical form will be found at a.p. 694, where we have 
recorded the obit of ‘ Fianamhail, son of Maenach”’; and at a.p. 678, 
the slaying of Fianamhail, son of Maeltuile. Several other persons 
of this name are recorded in the same authority. 

Senemagli.—This is a name of similar formation. The Sen is a 
common prefix to Irish names. It signifies an “‘ ancestor’, a “se- 
nior”’, and is a term of dignity and reverence. Numbers of names 
with this prefix will be found in the indices of the Annals of the Four 
Masters, Martyrology of Donegal, and other similar authorities, as 
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Senan, Senchan, Senog, Senach. Such forms as Finn Magawly and 
Seanach Magawly are frequent. 

Respecting the inscription at Penrhos Llugwy, Mr. Rhys states 
that “he” (Mr. Brash) “tries to show that it commemorates a per- 
son belonging to the Gaedhelic race.” Ihave not tried to prove 
that which is apparent to every person conversant with the Irish 
language. I have simply called attention to the form of the name 
in this inscription, which is purely Gaedhelic; and I have given 
examples, from Irish sources, both of the formula and name. I will 
now give Mr. Rhys another in addition to those already quoted, and 
which I have identified since my last communication. It is to be 
seen on an Ogham-inscribed stone standing 17 feet 6 inches above 
ground, at Ballycrovane Bay, in the extreme south-west of the county 
of Cork, and which commences with macut pEcceppa. I would 
again remark that the old Irish used ¢ and d indifferently and com- 
mutably ; and also that they used the genitive in -¢ as well as in -a, 
particularly in Ogham inscriptions. Mr. Rhys has laboured very 
learnedly and very ingeniously to torture this inscription into that 
which it is not, moved evidently by a strong national prejudice, 
which should have nothing to do with antiquarian research. I, as 
an Irishman, recognise on Welsh soil a name and a formula that at 
a glance I know to be Irish; and finding from ancient Welsh 
authorities, as well as from topographical names, that my country- 
men were once in possession of the very district in which such was 
found, what other conclusion could I come to? Were I to find on 
the shores of Wexford or Waterford a sepulchral inscription to 
Griffith ap Owen, 1 should be fully as justified in claiming it to be 
Irish as Mr. Rhys is in claiming Maccui Decetti to be Welsh. 

Respecting the inscribed monument at Clydai there can be no 
question that it was bilingual. I have carefully examined it, and 
find that a portion of the head of the stone has been knocked off, as 
it once did duty as the pedestal of a sun-dial, the stumps of the four 
iron pins which secured the plate being still in the top. The Ogham 
inscription has, therefore, been injured, and a portion of it lost. 
What remains reads as follows: on the top left hand angle, ETTERN ; 
the Nn is close to the present top of the stone. On the opposite angle, 
reading from the top downwards, Tor, the T being close to the top. 
It is here evident that the inscription commenced on the left angle, 
reading upwards, continued round the head and down the opposite 
angle; the entire reading ETTERNI MACUI FECTOR. The Latin inscrip- 
tion reads from the top downward, on the face of the stone, ETERNI 
FILt victor. As I have before remarked, the Irish used mh and f 
instead of v, the patronymic must have read either FICTOR or FECTOR. 
I incline to the latter form, Fec being a common prefix to Irish 
names, as Fechin, Fecthach, Fechna; and Tor signifies a “ head, 
chief, or sovereign prince”, and is used both as a prefix and suffix, 
as Torbach, Torpan, Toranan. 

I have also examined and copied the Lougher Stone. The inscrip- 
tion is much damaged. Only two letters are determinable, ic. 
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Before the I are two scores across the angle, which, if a letter, would 
be a; but as there is a flake off the angle before it, it may have 
formed a portion of an R. There is neither an L nor an F on the 
stone. Farther down is one score; but as the angle before and after 
it is damaged, it cannot be determined whether it is an M or a por- 
tion of another letter. 

Cork. Ricuarp Roit Brasu. 





THE BOAR CULTUS IN WALES. 


Sir,—Your correspondent W. H. P. will find in the Mythology 
and Rites of the British Druids several references to this subject, 
notably at pp. 4, 14, 60, 62, 69, and in several other parts of the 
work, Not being a Welsh scholar I am unable to ascertain with 
what accuracy Davies has rendered from the original the passages 
quoted in his work ; whatever view we may take of his speculations, 
Tam informed that he was a good Welsh scholar, and generally a 
faithful translator. Ricuarp Rout Brass. 





ROMAN STATION, LLANDRINDOD. 


S1r,—As inclosures and consequent improvements are fast remov- 
ing all traces of old landmarks, I think it desirable to call attention 
to a small square entrenchment, unnoticed in Williams’ Radnorshire 
and the Ordnance survey, on what was Llandrindod common. Those 
who are acquainted with the turnpike road from Llandrindod to 
Howey, may remember that after the top of the hill is reached there 
was on the west close to the road a wide shallow pool, much fre- 
quented on a hot day by cattle and ponies, which has now in a great 
measure disappeared by drainage in making the Central Wales rail- 
way. About a hundred yards to the north of this pool I observed, 
while I was making arrangements for planting, an appearance of an 
earthwork almost obscured by gorse, which grew high and thickly 
there. Now that the gorse has been cleared away, the form of the 
earthwork appears in its original state, save so far as time has de- 
pressed the earth which was thrown up. Its form is square, and it 
presents all the requirements of a Roman camp in miniature; mea- 
sured from the outside of the fosse it is about 110 feet in length and 
nearly of the same width. There are four entrances, in the centre 
of each side of the square, those on the north and south about 10 
feet, and those on the east and west 6 feet wide; fosse and agger 
together only occupy 6 feet in width. The site commands an un- 
interrupted view of the adjoining country on all sides, and is within 
signalling distance of Castle Collen and of the circular entrenchment 
near Howey known as Caer Ddu. The old track referred to by Mr. 
S. W. Williams in his account of Castle Collen! runs a little to the 
west of the entrenchment. There can be but little doubt that it 
served as an outpost, or camp of observation ; for the camp at Castle 
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Collen, for its small size precludes the supposition of any but a tem- 
porary occupation of it. The main approach to Castle Collen was 
from Newbridge on Wye by Llanyre Church, on the west of Ithon. 
The line of the road is shown in the Ordnance survey ; but the ap- 
nce of the narrow raised roadway has long since disappeared. 
en the commons in Llanyre were about to be inclosed in 1841-2 
its appearance attracted the attention of the passer-by and left no 
doubt on the mind who were its constructors, but the Commissioners 
set out anew road, 30 feet wide, from Llanyre to Newbridge, pretty 
much on the line of the old road, filled up the inequalities and placed 
a thick coat of road metal on the surface. The hard trap metal 
would not bind, and so river gravel was thrown on the face. This 
was obtained from two conical mounds, indicated by shading in the 
Ordnance survey, which stood on either side of the road on a farm 
called Cerrig Croes, and which were levelled for the purpose. I 
made inquiry of the roadman at the time whether any remains were 
met with, and was told that both mounds were mere heaps of river 
gravel, but it is quite possible that any signs of charcoal or ashes 
may have escaped his attention. 
I remain yours, &c. 
May 12, 1873. R. W. B. 





WELSH MYTHOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


Srr,—It is needless to remind you, that, of the historical sciences 
which have lately come into existence, and commonly have the epi- 
thet “comparative” attached to them, comparative mythology is one 
of the most instructive and important; now I wish especially to ask 
whether you could not allow a little space in each number of the 
Journal of the Cambrian Archeological Association for a budget of 
folklore and mythology. Your readers are pretty well aware that 
this is no novel subject to you, who have enriched the Welsh lan- 
guage with the term Jlén y werin as a most happy rendering of the 
English “ folklore’, and contributed valuable articles on it to the 
late lamented Brython. I may add that I think ydu would be able 
to fix on proper persons in different parts of the Principality to report 
to you the folklore of their respective localities, and, in default of 
this, it would be well to publish many a tale in the Arch. Oamb., 
which is now to be found in books only accessible to few. With 
your kind permission I subjoin my own humble contributions to the 
mythological budget I here propose :— 

1. It used to be said in north Cardiganshire about twenty years ago 
that when rain falls in sunshine the devil must be caressing his wife. 
Now, so far as I know, this is known to writers in mythology only 
as a Teutonic saying, coupled with another to the effect that a rapid 
alternation of sunshine and shower is occasioned by the devil blanch- 
ing his grandmother. 

2. The Teutonic devil is a craven hungry fellow, by no means 
hard to be outwitted; but no less so is he in Welsh traditions ; for 
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instance, in the tale which relates how Devil’s Bridge was built ; by 
the way I believe there is a Devil’s Bridge in Britanny and another 
in Switzerland, and, as far as I can recollect, the account of the 
building of them is nearly identical with that of ours in north 
Cardiganshire. 

3. “In many popular tales,” says Cox, in his work on the My- 
thology of the Aryan Nations, vol. ii, 280, “these blue pastures with 
the white flocks [= the clouds] feeding on them are reflected in the 
water, and the sheep feeding far down in the depths are made the 
means by which Boots or Dummling (the beggar Odysseus) lures 
his stupid brothers to their death.” This calls back to my mind a 
story which I heard when a boy from a servant in Cardiganshire : 
as far as I can recall it, it ran thus: ‘“ Once on a time there were 
three brothers who had some property left them to be equally divided 
among them; the third brother seemed to be an idiot, and was 
treated as such by the other two. One day he drove to the yard a 
lot of fat sheep [how he got them I don’t remember, though I think 
it was in the tale], the brothers asked him where he had got them, 
he answered that it was at the bottom of the sea; the three then 
went to the sea, and one of the brothers was thrown into it at his 
own request (here the rustic imitated to me the bubbling of the 
water as it closed upon him). ‘ What is he doing now,’ said the 
other brother to the idiot. ‘Oh, he is picking out the best sheep,’ 
said the latter. ‘Pray throw me in at once after him,’ said the 
greedy brother who was left behind. Thus the supposed idiot got 
rid of his two brothers and came into possession of the entire pro- 
perty.”” I should be glad to have a better version of this tale as told 
in Wales, for I am not sure of the details, but I am certain it con- 
tained nothing about the reflection in the water, and that it left 
untouched the question as to how the two brothers could possibly be 
persuaded that their brother had got his sheep in the sea, and pro- 
ceeded just as if it were quite a common thing to find flocks of 
sheep feeding in the sea. Without making any remark on the 
mythological importance of the above and similar passages of a 
folklore which lingers under the ban of our Sunday schools, I con- 
clude by returning to my original question as to whether the Arch. 
Camb. can do anything to save them from utter oblivion. 


I remain, yours truly, PHILOMYTHOS. 





EARLY INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sir,—1. In taking down Dyserth Church a stone has been dis- 
covered on which are the following inscriptions of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century :—t HIC JACET : ROBERT:¥’: RYN:F’:BLED’:F’:MAD’ and 
+ HIC JACET: H F’:RYN:F’:BLED’ F’ MAD’: that is, Hic jacet filius Ro- 
bert filius Ryn filius Bledyn filius Madoc, and Hic jacet H 
Ryn filius Bledyn filius Madoc. The name of the second brother is 
illegible, but would seem to begin with H. Perhaps some one of the 
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readers of this journal will be able to tell us who these men were 
and when they lived. Ryn is to me a new name, but I think it can- 
not be read RVN, 7. ¢., Run. 

2. The Rev. D. R. Thomas of Cefn tells me that there is at Llan- 
ervyl in Montgomeryshire a stone which reads somewhat as follows : 
HIC IN (T)VMV(L)o IACIT R...STECE FILIA PATERNINI ANI XIII IN PA (CB). 
Would some member of the Association kindly take a rubbing of 
this stone? 

3. The inscription mentioned in the Arch. Camb. for 1846, p. 
67, as being at Heneglwys, is there given upside down. I see on it 
portions of the words FILIVS, ANIMA, and REQviEscaT. The stone should 
be once more carefully examined and a rubbing taken of it. 

I remain, &c. J. Rays. 





LLANFIHANGEL CWM DU. 


Sm,—I cannot pretend to be able to give a complete answer to 
the queries of “ Enquirer’’ (p. 201) respecting Cwm Du; but the fol- 
lowing extract from the Literary Remains of the late Rev. Thos. Price 
(Carnhuanawe), edited by Miss Jane Williams (Llandovery, 1855), 
tends to show that the statement made by Mr. Carlisle is not with- 
out foundation. At p. 200 of the second volume Miss Williams in- 
troduces us into the scene of Mr. Price’s labours, and the place 
where he ended his days, in these words: “ The inhabitants of Llan- 
fihangel Cwmda say proverbially : 

‘Cam enwir ef Cwmdd, 
Cwm gwyn yw'n cwm ni?” 
The dark vale is a wrong name, 
Ours really being a bright vale. 

Its vicinity to the Mynydd D4 is supposed to have originated the 
title of Cwmdi.” 

Whatever may be its origin, Cwm Du is a very inappropriate name 
for this valley, which is one of the brightest and prettiest in the 
Principality, and the natives seem to look upon it in that light. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, R&IANGOLL. 








Archxological Notes and Queries. 


Note 22.—Catu Batue (p. 206, ante). It is some satisfaction to 
know that Owen Pughe was not the first to convert Cath Balug into 
a myth, though the explanation in his Dictionary must have assisted 
to give currency to the fable. In “ Trioed Arthur ae Wyr’’ (Triads 
of Arthur and his Men), a document apparently of the fourteenth 
century, printed at the end of the second volume of the Four An- 
cient Books of Wales, p.456, from the Hengwrt MS. 536, we find the 
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myth in full bloom. One of these Triads (23), the subject of which 
is “Tri gwrdueichat Ynys Prydein” (the three powerful swine- 
herds of the Island of Britain) ends in these words: “ Ac odyno yd 
aeth hyt y Maendu yn Llanueir yn Aruon; ac yno y dodwes ar 
keneu cath, ar keneu hwnnw a uyrywys Coll mab Collurewy ym 
Menei; a honno wedy hynny uu Cath Paluc”; which Mr. Skene 
translates as follows: “And thence going to Maendu in Llanfare, 
in Arvon, and there she dropped a kitten, and Coll, son of Collfrewy, 
threw the kitten into the Menai, and she became afterwards the 
Paluc cat.” Thus we see that the myth of the “Paluc cat’”’ must have 
been in a flourishing condition several centuries before the birth of 
Dr. Owen Pughe. DEINIOL. 


Note 23.—DeErrrosBani (p. 206, ante). While waiting for addi- 
tional information regarding this place as desiderated by Mr. Rhys 
in the last number of the Journal, I may mention that the editors of 
the Iolo Manuscripts state in a note at p. 669 of that work that the 
Island of Ceylon, which they identify with Deffrobani, was“ celebrated 
as having been the residence of Adam”; but they give no reference. 
At p. 262 of the same work the name appears in a slightly modified 
form, namely, Deffro Bain, which the rhyme proves to be the correct 
reading, though the editors, for some unexplained reason, reproduce 
it as Defrobannau. 

Goruc Hugadarn gymmhrain 
Ar Gymry Ynys Prydain 
I ddyffryd o Ddeffro Bain. 


Thus rendered at p. 669 of the same volume :— 


The achievement of Hu Gadarn was forming social order 
For the Cymry of the Island of Britain, 
For their removal from Defrobannau [Deffro Bain]. 


The Irish, too, appear to have their Deffrobani, which, in their 
dialect, assumes the form of Tiprafaine or Tibra Faine. In a poem 
descriptive of the travels and adventures of Milidh (Milesius) and 
his comrades from Scythia to Spain, attributed to Cinnfaela (who, ac- 
cording to the Irish annals, died a.p. 678 or 679), which is pre- 
served in the Book of Ballymote, a MS. said to be of the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, and printed in the Transactions of the now 
defunct Ossianic Society for the year 1857 (Dublin, 1860, 8vo), 
p- 268, occur the following stanzas, which I give in the literal trans- 
lation of Professor Connellan :— 

They remained three months in the island 
Ot Tiprafaine of Ports ; 

Three months more, a stormy period, 
They sailed on the boisterous sea...... 


At the expiration of eight years from thence they sailed, 
Warned by fate to be their rightful destiny ; 

At Tiprafaine they remained a month, 

In which they experienced neither woe nor sorrow. 
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That the Tiprafaine of these verses is the same as the Deffrobani 
of the Welsh documents admits of but little doubt. It would be in- 
teresting to know what other allusions to this place there may be in 
ancient Irish writings. Derniot. 





Note 24,.—CorstinaByi (p. 207, ante). The form “ Corstinabyl” 
appears to be peculiar to “ Ystoria Chyarlys” in the Red Book of 

ergest, and probably owes its origin to an error on the part of the 
scribe of that portion of the volume. Constinobl (or some similar 
form with an n as the third letter) is the usual spelling, and in this 
guise the name is of no very uncommon occurrence. It would be 
interesting to know whether Corstinabyl or Corstinobl (with an 7) 
occurs in any other ancient documents. DEINIOL. 





Query 19.—Cuwitrrnypp. Is there any place in Upper Cardigan- 
shire or in the southern part of Merionethshire known at the 
present day as Chwilfynydd? The name occurs in a predictive poem 
found in the Red Book of Hergest, and printed in the Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, ii, 292, and is there associated with the river Eleri, 
which is the well known stream which flows through a portion of 
Cors Fochno, and now falls into the estuary of the Dyfi, opposite 
the town of Aberdovey in Merionethshire. 


Llad a bodi. o eleri. hyt chwiluynyd. 


The Eleri formerly entered the sea at Y Borth (the port), hence 
the name of that rising watering-place; and its present channel 
from that village to the Dyfi is artificial. Chwilfynydd may not be 
far from Cors Fochno and its meandering river, and the name may 
perhaps be known to some readers of the Archwologia Oambrensis. 

CrRETICUS. 





Query 20.—Two of Edward Lhwyd’s letters printed in his Intho- 
phylacti Britannici Ichnographia (London, 1699) are dated respec- 
tively Scotoburgi apud Pembrochienses and Gotobergi? What places 
are intended by these names? The other letters in the same volume 
are dated Caldeie Dimetarum Insule, North-Biorley, Ceretice, and 
Cataracte apud Radnorienses ; and the “ Prefatio” bears date, Mon- 
gomerie, Nov.1. Anno 1698. DyveEpon. 


Note 25.—Srone Circie. On an elevated bleak flat lying be- 
tween two high hills, some three miles from the village of Taliesin, 
and about two miles from Taliesin’s Grave, in the upper part of the 
parish of Llangynfelyn, Cardiganshire, will be found a stone circle, 
known in the neighbourhood as “Cylch Derwyddol” (Druidic circle), 
which, as far as I know, has not been hitherto noticed. It mea- 


1 We believe it was visited by members of the Association during the 
Aberystwyth meeting in 1847. See Arch. Camb., 1st series, vol. ii, p. 357. 
—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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sures about 180 feet in circumference, and consists at present of 
about forty stones, some of which are about half a yard above the 
surrounding surface while others are almost level with it. Towards 
Moel Llyn, which lies to the east, a considerable number of these 
stones appear to have been removed for some purpose or other, as 
in that direction only some three or four stones remain in a segment 
forming about one-fourth of the circle, and there are some gaps in 
the other parts; so that originally the circle would seem to have 
consisted of about sixty stones. This tract of ground, which is 
peaty and partially covered by heath, forms part of the farm called 
Cae yr Arglwyddes, the property of Sir Pryse Pryse, Bart., of 
Gogerddan. J.H.S. E. 





HMiscellaneous Potices. 


Tae Tensy Watts.—The spirit of Vandalism appears to have been 
rampant for some time past among a section of the town council of 
Tenby, and nothing seems calculated to satisfy it but the total demo- 
lition of the most interesting portion of the medizval remains which 
form one of the principal attractions of the town. During the last few 
years proposals have from time to time been made by the more “ en- 
lightened” members of the body corporate to relieve the town of every 
vestige of its past history, and their eye dwelt with particular ill 
favour on the Sotedae Gatehouse, which is a large semi-circu- 
lar tower or bastion, pierced by a gateway, and confessedly of great 
antiquity and beauty, and of architectural and historical interest. 
Matters culminated on the 12th of May last, when at a meeting of 
the corporation a resolution was carried by the casting vote of the 
chairman (notwithstanding the opposition of the minority) for the 
removal of the Gatehouse, and advertisements were soon issued for 
tenders for the work of demolition. The opposition of the minority 
was supported by a protest signed by fifty-two out of the sixty free- 
holders of the town, and by many of the principal ratepayers. But 
town councillors, bent upon “improvements”, and strong in a ma- 
jority of one, are not to be diverted from their object, and should not 
be mistaken for ordinary mortals. With these magnates the oppo- 
sition of a minority, the protestations of freeholders and ratepayers, 
and the remonstrances of learned societies, were equally of no avail. 
There was, therefore, but one course open to the people of Tenby by 
which they could hope to save the doomed gatehouse from immediate 
and complete destruction. Dr. George Chater, a freeholder of the 
borough and one of the councillors that voted in the minority, applied 
to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain the corpora- 
tion from pulling down this ancient structure; and the case came 
on for hearing on the 23rd of June before Vice-Chancellor Sir R. 
Malins; but the councillors, having apparently heard something 
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about the better part of valour, did not appear to oppose the motion, 
and the injunction was granted. We hope that we have now heard 
the last of these barbarous and discreditable attempts to destroy the 
ancient walls of Tenby, and that the lesson just inculcated on the 
town council will not be lost on others whose organs of destructive- 
ness may be rather prominently developed. Dr. Chater is entitled 
to the warmest gratitude of his fellow townsmen and of all persons 
of taste throughout the country. 





Tae Certic Remamns.—Appended to this number of the Journal 
will be found an instalment of the Celtic Remains, which it is in- 
tended to continue until the whole has been printed. Some account 
of the work, with copious specimens, appeared in the volume for 1872, 
p. 36. The specimens already given having all been taken from the 
first letter of the alphabet, the few reprints. which will be noticed in 
this sheet are unavoidable. The work as now given is printed in its 
integrity, and when completed will form a moderately sized volume. 





CamBrian ArcHzOLOGIAL AssociaTion.—The twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held at Knighton on Monday, 
August 4, and four following days, under the presidency of the 
Hon. Artaur Watsn, M.P. 





a sens Rebiews. 


A Snort Account or tue Cuorcu or St. JoHN THE EVANGELIST AT 
Brecon. London: McCorquodale & Co., 1873. 


Tus little pamphlet appears to have been published with a view to 
promote the complete restoration of the Priory Church, a work 
which was partly carried out some twelve years ago, and is now 
being continued under the direction of Sir Gilbert Scott. It does 
not pretend to be more than a compilation, but still the subject 
matter is deserving of notice, as it relates to a church which Mr. 
Freeman considers “ unquestionably the third church in Wales”, 
and one which affords an excellent example of what Welsh builders 
were capable of designing and carrying out, when sandstone or 
limestone was near at hand. Much of the inferior work and much 
of the want in Wales of churches of early date may be attributed to 
the use of the schistous and perishable stones which prevails in the 
Principality, and to the want of a suitable local material for dress- 
ings. With a freestone to work upon, the native talent of Wales 
has ever developed a style peculiarly its own and one admirably 
adapted to the exigencies of the situation and exposure ‘to wind and 
weather, as the existing buildings in the counties of Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Brecon abundantly testify. 
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We may readily pass by the first part, which contains a some, 
what inaccurate history of the Lordship of Brecon, as foreign to our 
subject and turn to the second part, which is a reprint of Mr. Free- 
man’s admirable and accurate description of the Priory Church. 
(Arch. Camb. N. S., vol. v, 1854.) As many of our readers are able 
to refer to his account, and others have recently visited Brecon, a 
few extracts may suffice to give a general notion of the character of 
the church to those who have not these advantages, first mentioning 
that its total length is 205 feet, of which the nave occupies 107 feet, 
the lantern tower 34 feet 6 inches, and the chancel 63 feet. 


The ground plan consists of a nave with aisles, the southern one not 
reaching quite to the west end, and a north porch, a central tower or choir, 
with transepts, and an eastern limb, forming a large presbytery, without 
regular aisles, but with remarkable arrangement of chapels on each side. 
Speaking generally, the eastern parts may be called Early English, the 
western Decorated... .. 

The eastern limb, which, at least in the original arrangement of the 
church, formed the presbytery, consists of four bays. As it originally stood 
the two easternmost bays were free, while chapels were attached to the 
western pair, but on the north side later alterations have somewhat inter- 
fered with this arrangement. This style is common Early English, ex- 
tremely good, but not remarkable for richness ; in the exterior, indeed, 
remarkably the reverse. A triplet occupies each bay except the western 
one, and a quintuplet fills the east end. Externally these windows are as 
plain as possible ; within they have detached banded shafts and moulded 
jambs, but nothing conspicuous in the way of ornament. Those at the sides 
are singularly slender, and the centre light rises in an unusual degree 
above the side ones, The eastern quintuplet has broader lights and a more 
gradual rise, but the three central ones are larger and grouped more closely 
together than the external pair....... 

The internal aspect of the presbytery is extremely noble, though the 
contemplated vaulting has never been added. Vaulting-shafts, corbelled 
off at the string below the windows, rise between each triplet, and a portion 
of the springers is attached to each. The arches traced out for the vaulting 
are unusually acute, in accordance with the design of the triplets which are 
adapted to them. This circumstance, I believe, more than anything else, 
gives this presbytery its peculiar beauty....... 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the space under the tower was in 
this church also, as in so many others of early date, originally the choir, 
occupied by the stalls of the monks, the eastern limbs being merely the 
presbytery. 

The nave is of four bays on the north side and three on the south, such 
being the number of arches ; the southern aisle, as has been hinted, being 
a bay shorter than the rest, But to the east of the arcade, beyond its res- 
pond, is a blank wall almost equal to another bay. This was the space 
occupied by the rood loft, the corbels for the support of which still remain, 
making it demonstratively certain that the choir was originally, as stated 
above, under the central tower. 


The recent removal of the plaster brings to light staircase open- 
ings on either side, and thus fully confirms Mr. Freeman’s notion 
as to the position of the rood loft and the choir. 

The third part is chiefly composed of a reprint of Sir Gilbert 
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Scott’s report of Nov. 6, 1860. Want of space will permit us to make 
only a few extracts from it. . 

I am not well acquainted with the history of the church. It is said, I 
believe, to have been rebuilt soon after the Norman Conquest ; but I have 
found in it no traces of work (the font alone excepted) of a date earlier 
than the thirteenth 1 

The eastern portions, including the chancel, the transepts, and the central 
tower, are (some subsequent alterations excepted) of one date, and the re- 
sult of one effort. They are of the earlier style of pointed architecture, but 
in its more advanced form, dating, perhaps, from 1220 to 1230..... 

The nave with its aisles is of the fourteenth century, and is simple and 
dignified in its character ; while the massive tower rising in the midst as- 
sumes, on a grander scale, the same stern and fortress-like aspect which 
characterises the smaller towers throughout South Wales. 


Under his direction a new roof covered with stone tiles was soon 
afterwards put on the presbytery of the pitch originally designed, 
the roof of the transepts was raised to the pitch shown by the 
weather mouldings on the tower, and the eastern limb with the at- 
tached chapels and the transepts was restored to pretty much the 
same state as the alterations in the fourteenth century had left it. 
The nave remained as it was, separated by a large glass screen, 
which filled the arch between the nave and the choir, and prevented 
any general view of the interior. 

This screen and the pews in the nave have recently been removed. 
The accumulation of earth, varying from 18 inches to 3 feet, has 
been removed down to the original level and the bases of the piers 
of the nave are now exposed to view. The ground (except the 
central passage, which is to be tiled) has been flagged with the 
stones found under the floors, sepulchral memorials of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, on which are carved many crosses of ele- 
gant design. The walls, stripped of the plaster which covered them, 
show the excellence of the walling of the north aisle and northern 
arcade and the inferior construction, due much to alterations, of 
those on the south. The pitch of the nave roof is not to be raised, 
as in the architect’s opinion the effect would be to swamp the tower. 
The work is steadily progressing, but additional funds are still 
wanted, and so we hope our readers will contribute, if only with 
their mite, to perpetuate one of the noblest monuments of the Prin- 
cipality. 

Those who attended the meeting of last year may remember that 
Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, who has probably done as much as any 
man living to promote a correct notion of Gothic architecture, made 
some remarks in the Priory Church on the sepulchral monuments, 
which have fortunately been printed in the concluding portion of 
the present pamphlet. We therefore gladly avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to add them to the present notice, and state in explana- 
tion that No. 2 relates to Walter Awbrey and his wife, and No. 3 
commemorates a member of the family of Games. 


1. In the north aisle of the nave, within the north wall at the east side 
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of the aisle, is a fine opened-shaped sepulchral arch, with numerous sets of 
mouldings, rounds and hollows, In two of the latter the ball flower is in- 
serted at intervals. This arch is surmounted by a plain but well propor- 
tioned hood mould, and the head of the arch within is engrailed or foliated. 
Beneath the arch, on a plain high tomb, lies the fine and perfect recumbent 
effigy of a civilian well sculptured in stone. He is represented bare-headed, 
his hair curled on each side the face. He is clad in a‘ong tunic or coat 
(tunica talaris), with close-fitting sleeves (manice botomatee), with the 
hands conjoined horizontally on the breast as in prayer. Over the long 
tunic is worn a shorter overcoat (supertunica), with short, loose sleeves, 
covering the upper part of the arms, but not reaching down to the elbows. 
In front of the breast, and over the shoulder, is worn tippet-like the hood 
ern). The feet, the extremities of which have been destroyed, seem 
to have rested against a dog. The habiliments are such as we meet with 
anciently described as tunica et supertunica cum caputio. This is a very 
interesting effigy of a layman of the middle of the fourteenth century, 
circa 1350, and the sepulchral arch over is also of the same period. It is 
figured by Mr. Theo. Jones, vol. ii, pl. iv, fig. 2. 

2. In the north-east corner of the north aisle of the choir, on a slab on 
the pavement are the recumbent effigies in relief of a civilian and his wife, 
her effigy being placed on the left side. This is a monument of the four- 
teenth century. He is represented as bare-headed, with curled locks on 
either side his face, the latter is glose-shaven and the neck bare. He appears 
habited in the tunica talaris, long tunic or coat with the mantle over, open 
in front with the caputium or hood about the neck. The sleeves of the 
tunic are close-fitting. The hands, conjoined horizontally on the breast, are 
represented holding a crucifix. The lady’s head-attire consists of a close 
fitting cap and wimple, the latter covering the sides of the face and coming 
under the chin. Her body habiliments consist of a gown with somewhat 
close fitting sleeves, and a mantle over, open in front and fastened by a cor- 
rae crossing the breast. The hands are conjoined horizontally on the 

reast. 

Between the heads of these two effigies, the rood or crucifix is represented, 
with the figures on either side of St. Mary and St. John, and in a kind of 
pediment which forms the head of the slab, rudely sculptured in relief, are 
the figures of angels with thuribles. 

; Round the edge of this monument is an inscription in Longobardic 
etters. 

The date of this monument may, I think, be ascribed to circa a.p. 1350; 
it is not very correctly figured by Mr. Theo. Jones, vol. ii, p. 22; he gives 
the date 1312. PI. ii, fig. 6. 

3. Lying loose in the nave, but removed from its original position, is the 
recumbeat effigy, carved in wood, of a lady, temp. Mary, circa 1555. The 
head is represented as reposing on a square double cushion, on the head is 
worn the close fitting cap of the period, with the partlet on the top, and 
round the neck is a ruff. Over the petticoat is a double chain worn over 
the shoulders and in front of the breast, the petticoat is stiff in front ; and 
hanging by a chain reaching nearly to the feet is a pendant ornament, po- 
mander or perfume box. Over the petticoat is worn an open robe or gown 
tied round about the waist with a scarf; this gown is in numerous folds and 
1s open in front up to the shoulders. The middle portions of the arms are 
gone, about the wrists are ruffs, and the hands are conjoined in prayer. - 
The face is somewhat mutilated. 


This is the latest instance I have met with of a recumbent sepulchral 
effigy carved in wood. 


4TH SER., VOL. IV. 20 
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4. In the north aisle of the choir, on a high tomb, is the recumbent sepul- 
chral effigy in marbleor alabaster of Sir David Williams, one of the Justicesof 
Pleas, who died a.p. 1613, with the recumbent effigy of his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of John Games, lying on his right side. He is represented in his 
Judge’s robes—a scarlet coloured gown tied about the waist with a scarf of 
the same colour. The sleeves of the gown are cuffed with ermine. Over 
the gown is worn the ermined mantle, open in front with a plain tippet over 
the stot and a casting hood of ermine about the neek, round the which is 
a nebule-shaped ruff. On the head is worn the square judicial cap, the face 
has the moustache and beard, and the hands are conjoined vertically on the 
breast, the head reposes on a tasselled cushion. 

His lady has the partlet head-dress, wears a ruff round the neck, and is 
habited in a gown with ample skirts, over which is worn a rich stomacher 
buttoned in Font of the breast. The sleeves are full at the shoulders, and 
cuffed at the wrists with small ruffs, The soles of the shoes are repre- 
sented unusually small, the hands are conjoined vertically on the breast, 
and the head reposes on a tasselled cushion, a chain is worn over the shoul- 
ders and hangs down in front of the neck. 

Near the south-east corner of the choir is a triple piscina, the fenestella 
of which is triple and the arches trefoiled in the heads. Beneath these are 
three basons perforated with drains. Triple piscinse are uncommon. In the 
ruins of Salley Abbey Church, Yorkshire, is a piscina with these basons, and 
in Rothwell Church, Northamptonshire, aye the remains of a triple piscina, 
the fenestella of which has been destroyed, but the basons with their drains 
remain. 





Brunans Meriusex. Tue Lirz or Sr. Mertasex, Bishop anp Con- 
FESSOR: A CorNIsH Drama, Edited, with a Translation and 
Notes, by Wuitter Sroxes. Pp. xvi, 279. 8vo. London: 
Triibner and Co., 1872. 


The drama of the life of St. Meriasek, which forms a sequel to the 
Cornish Mysteries already published by Norris and Stokes, was dis- 
covered about three years ago, among the Hengwrt MSS., by Mr. 
Wynne of Peniarth. The MS. is a small paper quarto, measuring 
eight inches and a half by six, in an old leather binding labelled on 
the back, “‘310. Cornish Mystery”, and consisting of about ninety 
leaves. The colophon states that it was finished in the year 1504 
by ‘‘ Dominus Hadton’’, in whose handwriting the entire MS. seems 
to be, with the exception of a few corrections and some stage- 
directions written partly in Latin and partly in English. 

The plot, which is clumsy and incoherent, is to the following 
effect. Meriadek, or, as he is called by the Cornish, Meriasek, is the 
son of a Duke of Britanny, who sends him to school, where he soon 
distinguishes himself by his studiousness and early piety. When 
he returns home he is a paragon of goodness and courtesy, and an 
encyclopedia of learning. Now it occurs to Conan, King of Little 
Britain, that he should like him to marry a certain wealthy princess, 
and somehow he gets a feast prepared for himself and his nobles at 
the house of the boy’s father. At the close of this entertainment he 
broaches the question, to the great delight of both parents. The 
boy, however, is too good to hear of the marriage, and declares that 
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he would be consecrated “a knight of God”. Conan, finding his 
paternal designs and cares thus set at nought, departs in anything 
but an amiable mood, while Meriasek is omnia priest, and duly 
performs his first miracles. Subsequently he sets sail fur Cornwall, 
saves the crew from shipwreck, and lands near Camborne, where he 
builds him an oratory, and calls forth a miraculous spring of water. 
Here, of course, he heals the sick, the maimed, and the leprous ; 
but a certain pagan lord, or rather a much calumniated Mahomedan 
prince called Teudar, is roused to fury by the news of Meriasek’s 
doings. The latter is duly warned of his danger by a vision, and 
makes the best of his way back to Britanny, where he tames a wolf, 
becomes a hermit, and builds a chapel on a mountain near Pontivy. 
Then the scene shifts to Rome, where we find Constantine sending 
forth his knights to persecute the Christians. The martyrs’ souls 
are received into heaven, the persecutors scared by lightning, and 
Constantine himself stricken with leprosy. In order to be cured, 
the Emperor is advised by his doctor and his pagan bishop to take 
a bath of children’s blood. Some three thousand children are col- 
lected, and afterwards dismissed by Constantine, who takes pity on 
them. Thereupon Peter and Paul appear to him in a vision, and 
order him to be baptised by Pope Silvester. This is done, and the 
baptismal waters cure him. Again we are back in Britanny, where 
outlaws rob a merchant and a priest. This induces the Earl of 
Rohan to go to Meriasek. He vainly tries to persuade him to return 
to the world; but succeeds in moving him to clear the country of 
robbers by sending fire on their forest. Meriasek, however, saves 
their lives, whereupon they very considerately leave the country. 
The scene shifts again to Cornwall, where the Duke of Cornwall, 
having heard of Teudar’s conduct towards Meriasek, makes war on 
him. The latter, encouraged by demons to show fight, is of course 
defeated. The first day’s play here ends with a genial exhortation 
to the spectators, one and all, to drink, dance, and be merry. 

The second part opens with a scene at Rome, where Constantine 
announces the establishment of Christianity. Then follow various 
miracles performed by Meriasek in his native Britanny, until we 
come to the death of the Bishop of Vannes, when great and small 
entreat Meriasek to allow himself to be consecrated his successor. 
For a while he refuses with much grace and pious tact, but ulti- 
mately consents. A few miracles follow his consecration as a matter 
of course. Then we are treated to an episode from the Miracula de 
Beato Mereadoco, to the effect that a certain woman’s only son, in 
the service of a King Massen (= Maxen ?), is taken prisoner by a 
heathen tyrant. The mother entreats the Virgin to exert herself on 
behalf of her son, but in vain, until at length it occurs to her to steal 
the child Jesus from her arms. The Virgin, seeing that the sacred 
bambino will not be returned until the woman’s son is restored to 
her, has no choice but to bring about the desired result. Then fol- 
low some more miracles performed by Meriasek, and a scene in 
Italy where two heathen dukes, attacked by a dragon, flee to Con- 
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stantine, who sends for Pope Silvester. The latter vanquishes the 
dragon, and performs several miracles. This scene is closed by the 
heathen dukes, after having been baptised, going in procession to 
the Pope’s palace. We are again taken back to Britanny, and this 
time to witness Meriasek’s death, and the reception of his soul into 
heaven. The playwright finishes off with another argumentum ad 
hominem in the following strain : 


Drink, one and all, drink with the play, 
We do beseech you now, 
Before ye hence begin to stray. 
Ye pipers, blow a merry strain, 
That each to dance may go; 
And if it please you to remain 
A week or more, say we, 
Full welcome shall ye be. 


With respect to the language of this drama we may say, that, 
although it is Middle Cornish, it ever and anon presents points of 
considerable interest to the philologist ; nor is the meaning always 
transparent. But on the whole the editor has been able to accom- 
pany the original with a highly faithful rendering into English. 
Here and there we differ from him, as, for instance, in line 121, “ da 
y sevell worth vn pris”, which Stokes, adopting the suggestion of 

r. Williams of Rhyd y Croesau, translates, “ good it is to arise for 
a while”; but surely it must mean “ good it is to abide by one meal”, 
which alone suits the context. Other instances might be added 
which need no mention here, many of them having already been 
eorrected by the editor himself; and the additional list of corrigenda, 
which is to be expected, will probably leave nothing to be desired 
on this score. 

The editor’s notes, which are numerous, and mostly philological, 
are highly valuable, and in the masterly strain usually his. Among 
them we find some stray notes from the author of the Lexicon Cornu- 
Britannicum, with some of which the printer seems to have reck- 
lessly dealt: for instance, he is made to say that he regards “ gwarth- 
evyas cognate with W. gwarchad”’, the word to be compared being 
gwerthefin, “supreme”, as in the Myv. Arch., p. 198b. Similarly 
there is something wrong in his equating gal with W. gwael, “vile”, 
when he was thinking, perhaps, only of the Welsh word gel-ach ; 
and in his identifying keher with W. cur, “ache”, instead of with 
cyhyr, “asinew or muscle”. It is also to be regretted that the editor 
has not been able to insert Mr. Williams’ authorities for such Welsh 
words as crech, “a crash”; ynnio, “to urge”; rhyf, “ presumption”; 
euain, “to move”; hunedd, “somnolence”; and llest, “to hinder”. 
The very insignificant blemishes alluded to can in no way restrain 
us from heartily recommending this well got up volume to students 
of the Celtic languages, and from expressing our sincere thanks to 
the editor for thus increasing the available supply of materials for 
the use of Celtic philology. J. Ruys. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Bannister, vicar of St. Day, Cornwall, author of 
Glossary of Cornish Names, is preparing an English-Cornish Dictionary 
in which will be given the Cornish and other equivalents to all the 
English words found in that Glossary ; in the Rev. R. Williams’ Lez- 
icon Cornu-Britannicum ; in the vocabularies of Lhwyd, Borlase, 
Pryce, Polwhele, Couch, and Garland; in Mr. W. Stokes’ Cornish 
Glossary, and in his translation of Beunans Meriasek. It is also 
intended to give derivations of Cornish words both ancient and 
modern, synonyms in various languages, and the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion of common English words. 

The same writer has nearly ready Reliquie Cornubienses, or lite- 
rary remains of the old vernacular of Cornwall, including the story 
first published by Lhwyd (Arch. Brit., p. 251), the mottoes of old 
families, maxims, proverbs, colloquies, and songs; with literal trans- 
lations, a vocabulary, and notes, etc. 

Dr. Bannister is also engaged upon The Nomenclature of Cornwall, 
which is intended to be introductory and supplementary to the 
Glossary which appeared some two years ago. Hints and helps are 
solicited. 


Oruer instalments of Bye-Gones have reached us, which contain no 
small amount of interesting manion. In these portions the field has, 
in some degree, been widened, which is so far an improvement. 





Collectanea. 


PatzocraPuy.—The latest tribute paid by modern times to anti- 
quity is the proposition to form a small society for the purpose of 
collecting materials for the study of paleography, a branch of an- 
tiquarian science which has hitherto been treated with imperfect 
success on account of the incompleteness, both in quantity and 
quality, of facsimile specimens of ancient writing and ornamentation 
of manuscripts, on the evidence of which it has been attempted to 
establish definite conclusions. The importance of paleography has 
been recognised in various costly publications, as, for instance, the 
sumptuous work of Silvestre, that of Count Bastard selling at more 
than £10, and more recently the splendidly illustrated volume of 
Professor Westwood on “Irish and Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts”. The 
most comprehensive endeavour, however, to systematise the science 
was made by the Benedictines of St. Maur in their Nowveaw Traité 
de Diplomatique, published in the years 1750-1762. The projected 
society, which is to be limited to 250 members, proposes to avoid 
the faultiness and imperfection which have characterised all former 
and hand-produced specimens by the employment of the autotype 
process of photography. By means of this agency it is proposed to 
form an ample collection of facsimiles from pages of the most an- 
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cient MSS. and other early writings, exact in every particular except 
actual colours. The action of the society will be extended to foreign 
countries, although in the first instance the selections must fall upon 
the finest examples of writing and ornamentation which occur in 
European, to the exclusion of Oriental MSS. 





Roman Remains at SitcuesTer.—On June 19th a paper, the third 
of a series, was read before the Society of Antiquaries, at its rooms 
in Somerset House, by the Rev. J. G. Joyce, rector of Stratfieldsaye, 
in Hampshire, on the results of excavations which have been made 
during six years, wholly at the expense of the Duke of Wellington, 
on the site of the ancient Roman city at Silchester, in the same dis- 
trict. The chief objects discovered were two of the principal gates, 
the forum, the basilica, and the circular temple. The perimeter of 
the city, measured by a line taken along the centre of the walls, 
upon the plan executed by the Ordnance Survey, is 2,670 yards. 
In the course of the survey the precise spot was ascertained at 
which the ancient Roman road from London (which is incomplete 
as it approaches the city on the east) would meet the wall if pro- 
duced. This having been accurately determined a considerable 
gap, by which a modern highway now enters, was actually found to 
exist at the point. A trench was cut at this point in the direction 
of the road each way, and in a few hours the great east gate was 
laid open. The centre of the road from London entered the walls 
by this gate of 260 feet south of the corner next the amphitheatre. 
The gateway presented a curtain 45 feet wide, in which were the 
openings of the portals. This curtain stands recessed 9 feet from 
the level of the main walls, which make a sweep inward on each side 
to meet it. It is probable that one of the portals was designed for 
vehicles, and the other for foot passengers, but an ancient drain has 
effaced all marks from which their size might have been determined. 
In other respects the details are very complete. The portals gave 
access to an arched way 28 feet in length and of the same width. 
The arch rested on massive piers 13 feet thick, each of which had 
two guard-rooms in the thickness of its walls. It is not easy to de- 
termine how the gateway opened into the streets, because these have 
been traced, and are found to have been at right angles to each 
other, none of them apparently communicating direct with this exit. 
The gate faces to the north-west, while the streets are true to the 
cardinal points. Either there was behind the wall an unoccupied 
space, the pomerium, or a short connecting line led in a north-westerly 
direction from the gate to the end of the great road, across the city 
westward, which passed close along the north front of the forum in 
an unbroken line. At the south gate two ancient roads met, the one 
from Winchester, the other from Old Sarum. This gate is very 
similar to the east gate, but it appears to be more deeply recessed. 
From the gates Mr. Joyce passed to the forum. The extraordinary 
rarity of a Roman forum remaining to our day, entirely perfect in 
plan, so that every chamber admits of being accurately measured, 
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renders this subject one of the keenest interest to archeologists. 
Every Roman town possessed its forum, but at Pompeii alone is 
there one preserved. Even in Rome itself, although most import- 
ant portions remain, a forum quite complete in plan does not exist. 
The other great towns of Italy offer none. Gaul probably possesses 
them, but as yet has noforum disinterred. The fora of the Romans are 
capable, according to Vitruvius, of being reduced to two classes. 
The Latin type was oblong and narrow, the Greek was square and 
surrounded by a double ambulatory. Singularly enough at Pom- 
peii, where a Greek type might have been expected, there exists a 
distinctly Latin forum, and at Silchester, where a purely Latin type 
would be looked for, there is a marked example of the Greek. The 
forum at Silchester is not absolutely square, but very nearly so, and 
its three exterior sides are encompassed by a double ambulatory. 
This fact, when taken in connection with the position of the basilica, 
is not merely interesting, but gives a clue to its date. The forum 
is wedded to the basilica in the closest univn, one great party wall 
along the fourth side of the former being common to both. This 
proves to have been in effect the very plan on which was constructed 
the world-famed forum of Trajan at Rome having the Basilica Ulpia 
by its side. The plan of this corps de batiment is a great rectangle, 
313 feet by 276 feet. Those on the north and south sides gave ad- 
mission to the shops and ambulatories of the forum and to the courts 
of the basilica. Mr. Joyce, with singular ingenuity, pointed out the 
probable uses and occupants of the various shops, which had been 
excavated on the north side of the forum. The “ taberne argen- 
tarie,” or money-changers, the butchers, the drinking shops, the 
*‘ luncheon-bars,” were indicated with precision. The paper was 
illustrated by carefully-executed plans and drawings, and numerous 
objects found during the progress of the excavations were exhibited. 
At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. J. H. Parker, C.B., F.S.A., 
called attention to the great value of the work which Mr. Joyce had 
carried on. 


TuE workmen employed in the construction of a reservoir on the 
summit of Humbledon Hill, near South Shields, have discovered 
another sepulchre supposed to be Celtic. 


Rorain.—On the 24th of May one of the men engaged in drain- 
ing on the land of W. Cornwallis West, Esq., in a field adjoining 
the Ruthin Railway Station, discovered a curiously shaped earthen- 
ware pitcher, about four feet from the surface, and underneath it 
he came upon a quantity of quicksilver mixed up with the soil. The 
pitcher, which is now in the possession of Mr. W. Green, of the 
Castle Hotel, is supposed to be some centuries old, and is in a very 
good state of preservation. The spot where the vessel was found 
is quite boggy. We are not told what are the proofs of its supposed 

antiquity. 
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Giants’ Graves.—A report on some official explorations in the 
Hiinengraber, or giants’ graves, in the Island of Sylt, off the western 
coast of Schleswig, has been recently published by Herr Heinrich 
Handelmann, the Conservator of National Antiquities of Schleswig- 
Holstein. These barrow-diggings were undertaken in the course of 
1870, 1871, and 1872. Some of the mounds appear to have been 
merely cenotaphs, while others are true burial-mounds, referable to 
the early part of the bronze period, when the body was deposited 
unburnt in a stone cist; in some cases the burial has been by cre- 
mation. Among the objects deposited with the dead are weapons of 
flint, bronze swords and daggers, and personal ornaments in gold 
and bronze. All the objects brought to light during these researches 
are deposited in the Museum of National Antiquities at Kiel. 





An Antique Rinc.—An antique ring, bearing the inscription 
“‘Ethelswitha,” has been found by a labourer in a field near Sher- 
burn, Tadcaster, and it is supposed to have belonged to the queen of 
ae the Great. It has been purchased by Canon Greenwell, of 

urham. 
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Will’mi p’ annu’ xxli. vjs. viijd. Capell’ de Mansanfrayde in tenur’ d’c’i 
Will mi p’ annu’ vijli. xiijs. iijjd.—cxvijli. xvjs. viijd. Inde 
Stipend’ vnius presbiter’ divina celebran’ in d’c’a Capella de Llansafrayde 
p’ annu’ cs. ffeod’ Joh’is Eiton p’curatore eccl’ie de Ruyabon p’ sigillum 
Conuent’ p’ tenur’ vit’ s’ de p’fic’ eiusd’ Ecclie Ant’ p’cipiend’ xls.—vijli. 
Et reman’ cxli. xvjs. viijd. 
Capell’ de landesilio in tenur’ d’c’i Will'i Pykeringe p’ annu’ xijli. ijs. iiijd. 
Inde stipend’ Capellan’ diuina celebran’ in d’c’a Capell’ p’ annu’ cs. 
Et reman’ clare vijli. ijs. iiijd. 
Capell’ de Bryneglois in tenur’ d’¢’i Willi p’ annu’ viijli. xjs. iijjd. Inde 
stipend’ vnius Capellan’ d’c’a celebran’ in d’c’a Capell’ p’ annu’ cs. 
Et reman’ clare lxxjs. iiijd. 
8’m’ to’lis premiss’ in Com’ pred’ cxxxviijli. xs. iiijd. Inde 
Repriss’ p’ut sup’ius p’tic’larit’ p’ xvijii. Reprisseciam p’ p’curac’ & lec- 
tuar’ sol’ Ep’o Assaven’ ’tna’ ex’m Rector de Vaug’h & Eglois ros in Com’ 
Caernervan q’m ex’m Rector de llanverne in Com’ Mountgom’y ac ex’m Rec- 
tor’ de Chirke Wrexham Rwabon Ilangollen’ llansanfroyd & Bryngloys in 
pred’ Com’ Denbigh p’ annu’ xxjli. viijs. ob.—xxxviijli. viijs. ob. 
Et reman’ cli. ijs. iijd. ob. 
Terr’ cu’ x’is insumill’ Dimiss’ qua’ Redd’ non diuidunt’. 
Colleg’ S’c’i Petri infra Vill’ de Ruthyn : 
Terr’ et tenem’ x’m & oblac’ Colleg’ pred’ p’t’m Dimittunt ad firm’ Rob’to 
Salysbury Armig’ p’ Reddis xxxixli. xiijs. iiijd. Inde 
Stipend’ Thome Hughes nup’ Stipend’ in Eccl’ia Collegiat’ s’c’i Petri in 
Ruthyn in Com’ Denbigh modo appunctuat’ ad offic’ cur’ ib’m p’ annv’ viijli. 
Stipend’ Rob’ti ap Madd’ nup’ Stipend’ d’c’i nup’ Eccl’ie Collegiat’ de 
Ruthyn modo appunct’ ad offic’ cur’ in Eccl’ia de llanruth p’ annu’ cs, Redd’ 
Resolut’ Ep’o & Arch’ Bangoriens’ ex’e nu’ de Colleg’ p’d’ vs. vd.—xiijli, 
vs. vd. 
Et reman’ xxvjli. vijs, xjd, 
M.C. J. 





INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM. 
27 Edw. I, 139. 


Tue following inquisition contains an account of the trial relative to the 
lands of Owen ap Meuric in the cantred or lordship of Builth, referred to in 
the paper “On Welsh Records during the Time of the Black Prince.” 


(1.) 

“Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie 
dilecto et fideli suo Rogero Extraneo salutem. Quia super modo et causa 
capcionis terrarum et tenementorum que fuerunt Oweni ap Meurich in Buelt 
per vos in manum nostram tempore quo fuistis ballivus noster ibidem qui- 
busdam certis de causis volumus cerciorari vobis mandamus quod de modo 
et causa predictis nos apud Eboracum in crastino Sancti Martini proximo 
futuro sub sigillo vestro distincte et aperte reddatis cerciores. Remittentes 
nobis tunc hoc breve Teste me ipso apud Ledes aed die Septembris anno 
regni nostri vicesimo s 

r 
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(IT.) 

“‘Rogerus Extraneus cepit terras et tenementa contenta in brevi in ma- 
num Domini Regis pro discordia in partibus illis euitando ita tamen quod 
iusticia fieret partibus calumpniantibus dictas terras et tenementa heredi- 
tarie secundum leges et consuetudines partium illarum. Quia plures paren- 
tes dicti Oweni dictas literas et tenementa iure hereditario calumpniabant 
et ante quam jus inter illos parentes de dictis terris et tenementis discussum 
fuerat idem Rogerus castrum de Buelt cum terra Domino Johanni Giffard 
per mandatum Domini Regis liberauit.” 


(III.) 


Reuerentissimo viro Domino Johanni de Langeton vel ejus locum tenenti 
Domini Regis Cancellarii sui si placet Rogerus de Burchull et Walterus 
Halilutel reuerenciam et honorem mandatum Domini Regis recepimus in 
hec verba. Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie Dominus Hibernie Dux Aqui- 
tanie dilectis et fidelibus suis Rogero de Buchull et Waltero Halilutel salu- 
tem. Cum Rogerus Extraneus dudum Balliuus noster de Buellt quasdam 
terras et tenementa que fuerunt Oweni filii Meurici in Lanavan! Lystynan? 
Cuwehvvri,* Trenan, Kylewrah, Maesselig, Lanbiaghel‘ et Goerafant’ occasione 
cujusdam discordie inter Anianum filium Madoci et participes suos et here- 
des predicti Oweni tunc suborte cepisset in manum nostram Nos pro eo 
quod iidem heredes vnanimes nunc existentes nobis attente supplicarunt vt 
eis de terris et tenementis predictis que sunt de hereditate sua vt dicunt 
justiciam secundum legem et consuetudinem parcium illarum fieri faciamus 
assignauimus vos Justiciarios nostros ad querelam et rationes ipsorum here- 
dum inde audiendum et ad plenam et celerem justiciam secundum legem et 
consuetudinem predictas viterius faciendum. Et. ideo vobis mandamus 
quod ad certos diem et locum quos ad hoc provideritur querelam et rationes 
predictorum heredum in premissis audiatis facturi inde quod ad justiciam 
pertinet secundum lI[egem] et consuetudinem predictas saluis nobis amerci- 
amentis et aliis ad nos inde spectantibus mandauimus enim Balliuo nostro 
de Lonel.... quod ad certos diem et locum quos ei scire facias venire faciat 
coram vobis heredes predictos ad jus suum in hac parte si voluerint exigen- 
dum et prosequendum et aliquos de fidelibus nostris parcium illarum ad 
cerciorandum vos super jure nostro si quod in terris et tenementis predictis 
habeamus nec ne et tot et tales probos et legales homines de Cantredo de 
Buellt per quos rei veritas in premissis melius sciri poterit et inquiri. In 
cujus rei testimonium has literas nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste me 
ipso apud Sanctam Radegundam .xv. die Junii anno regni nostri vicesimo sep- 
timo. Et pretextu istius mandati nos assignauimus tam Balliuis de Buellt 
et partibus clamantibus quam eciam aliis probis et legalibus hominibus par- 
cium illarum ad hoc summonitis diem Mercurii proximum post festum Nati- 
uitatis Beate Virginis apud Webbley audituri facturi et recepturi secundum 
quod in mandato nobis directo plenius continebatur. Quo die omnes suffi- 
cienter coram nobis venerunt et proposita quadam exceptione ex parte 
Domini Regis per Balliuos suos quod heredes predicti Oweni non fuerint 





1 Lianavan vawr. 2 Llysdinam. . 8 Cwmchwefru. 
4 Lilanvihangel Brynpabuan. 5 Gwarafog (?). 
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audituri eo quod fuerunt illegitimi. Et ad hoc fuit responsum quod adeo 
bene in partibus illis illegitimi quam legitimi succedunt in hereditatem 
antecessorum suorum et sic semper consueverint et hoc petunt quod inqui- 
ratur. Alia eciam proposita fuit exceptio quod eos qui post mortem predicti 
Oweni in predictis terris et tenementis intravit quidam Griffinus ap Howel 
et predicta tenementa tenuit quoadusquam propter forifacturam quam fecit 
suspensus fuerat et sic nemo habet jus in predictis tenementis nisi Dominus 
Rex. Ad hoc fuit responsum quod predictus Griffinus nullo jure intravit in 
predictis tenementis sed se intrusit et hoc petunt quod inquiratur. 

Inquisicio super omnibus querelis et responcionibus jurata et onerata venit 
et dicit quod Dominus Rex nullum habet jus in predictis tenementis nisi in 
dominio sed dicit quod Agharat Eua et Taglustel filie predicti Oweni propin- 
quiores heredes sunt et dicit vlterius quod illegitime sunt sed dicit quod in 
partibus illis adeo bene illegitimi quam legitimi succedunt in hereditatem 
antecessorum suorum et quod sic semper consueverint et dicit quod preno- 
minatus Griffinus ap Howel multum jus habuit in predictis tenementis nisi 
quod vi ea occupauit. 

Sed quia Dominus Rex est in seysina predictorum tenementorum et eciam 
quia heredes sunt illegitimi difficile nobis videbatur accedere ad judicium. 
Hinc est quod dominacioni vestre humiliter imploramus quatinus caritatis 
intuitu communi in premissis sit agendum nobis per latorem presencium 
quam cicius poterit rescribere velitis. 


(IV.) 


Edwardus D{[ei] gratia Rex Anglorum Dominus Hibernie et Dux Aquitanie 
dilectis et fidelibus suis Rogero de Burghull et Waltero Hakelute salutem. 
Quia ex querela Angharath filie Oweni ap Meuric Eue et Tanglustel soro- 
rum eiusdem Angharath accepimus quod vos proponitis quasdam difficultates 
que subsunt super reddicionem indicii de loquela que est coram vobis per 
breve nostrum de terris et tenementis que fuerunt predicti Oweni in parti- 
bus de Buelt ad judicium predictum reddendum procedere hactenus distu- 
listis ad dampnum ipsarum Angharath Eue et Tanglustel non modicum et 
gravamen. Nos super recordo et pro[ces]su loquele predicte habite coram 
vobis et eciam utrum illegitimi in partibus illis in terris et tenementis que 
sunt tam de hereditate quam perquisito antecessorum suorum sicut et legi- 
timi succedere debent post mortem eorundem et si terre et tenementa supra- 
dicta sint de hereditate predicti Oweni vel perquisito nec ne cerciorari et 
eisdem Angharath Eue et Tanglustel viterius justiciam fieri volentes in hac 
parte vobis mandamus quod inquisita per sacrum proborum et legalium 
hominum parcium illarum per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit juxta 
assignacionem vobis prius inde factam super articulis predictis plenius veri- 
tatem vos prefate Waltere cum recordo et processu loquele supradicte et 
eciam cum inquisicione supra articulis illis facta sub sigillis eorum per quos 
facta fuerit sitis coram nobis apud Eboracum in crastino Sancti Martini 
proximo futuro ad excerciorandum nos plenius in premissis. Et habeatis ibi 
hoc breve. Teste me ipso apud Ledes .xxiii’o. die Septembris anno nostri 
regni vicesimo septimo. Per ipsum Regem. 
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(V.) 
Processus habitus inter Dominum Regem et heredes Oweni filii Meurici 
super terras et tenementa que fuerint ipsius Oweni in Buelt. 


Dominus Rex mandauit Rogero de Burchull et Waltero Hakelutel literas 
suas in hec verba, “ Edwardus” [etc. Then follows another copy of the 
King’s writ and the subsequent proceedings, as in § IIT, as far as the words 
** yi ea occupauit.”] Sed quia Dominus Rex fuit in seisina dictorum tenemen- 
torum et eciam quia eorum consuetudo fuit legi contraria quia quod Bastardi 
adeo bene succederent in hereditatem antecessorum suorum sicut et legi- 
timi difficile eis videbatur accedere ad judicium. Ideo predicti Rogerus et 
Walterus mandaverunt istum processum Domino Cancellario vt ipsos super 
premissis consuleret quid esset faciendum. Ita quod partes tulerunt aliud 
mandatum Domini Regis in hec verba, “ Edwardus” [etc., as in No. IV]. 

Et sic pretextu istius brevis iterato vocata fuit predicta inquisicio die 
Jouis proximo ante an.... Ewanglisti anno supradicto loco quo prius et super 
articulis in brevi contentis jurata et onerata quod tam illegitimi quam 
legitimi succedunt in hereditatem antecessorum suorum et eciam in perqui- 
sitis si habeant ...... predictus Owenus nullas terras habuit de perquisito 
nisi de hereditate antecessorum suorum. In — rei testimonio 
tores sigilla sua apposuerunt. 





ROLL OF FEALTY AND PRESENTMENTS ON THE ACCES- 
SION OF EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE TO 
THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 


Ministers’ Accounts, Early Series, 16 and 17 Edw. III, No. 16. 


Watr1a.—Rotulus de fidelitate et attendencia presentatis coram Ricardo de 
Stafford et sociis suis tunc anno xvij’mo. 


Dominus Rex mandavit Willielmo de Emeldon clerico suo breve suum 
patens in hec verba. Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Anglie et Francie et Domi- 
nus Hibernie dilecto clerico suo Willielmo de Emeldon salutem. Cum per 
eartam nostram dederimus et concesserimus Edwardo Principi Wallie Duci 
Cornubie et Comiti Cestrie filio nostro primogenito Principatum predictum 
habendum et tenendum de nobis sibi et heredibus suis Regibus Anglie im- 
perpetuum cum omnibus dominiis et terris nostris Northwallie Westwallie 
et Suthwallie ac dominio castro villa et comitatu de Kaernarvan dominio 
castro et villa de Coneweye dominio castro et villa de Crukith dominio castro 
et villa de Bello Marisco dominio castro et villa de Hardelagh dominiis et 
comitatibus de Angleseye et Meryonyth dominio castro villa et comitatu de 
Kermardyn dominio castro et villa de Lampadervaur dominio et senescalcia 
de Cantremaur dominio castro villa et comitatu de Kardigan dominio castro 
et villa de Emelyn dominio castro et villa de Buelé dominio castro et villa de 
Haverford dominio castro et villa de Monte Gomery ac omnibus dominicis 
terris et tenementis que fuerunt Resi ap Mereduk et que ad manus inclite 
memorie Domini Edwardi quondam Regis Anglie avi nostri devenerunt una- 
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cum omnibus aliis dominiis civitatibus castris burgis villis maneriis membris 
hamelettis terris tenementis feodis militum vacacionibus episcopatum advo- 
cacionibus ecclesiarum cathedralium taliarum quarumcunque necnon abbia- 
rum prioratum capellarum hospitalium et aliarum domorum religiosarum 
mineris regalitatibus libertatibus liberis consuetudinibus custumis prisis et 
exercicio omnis justiciatus et cancellariatus homagiis serviciis redditibus 
proficuis pratis pascuis pasturis wrecco maris piscariis moris mariscis turba- 
. riis forestis chaceis parcis boscis warennis hundredis commotis ragleriis 
ringeldiis wodewardiis constabulariis ballivis forestariis coronatoriis reversi- 
onibus feriis mereatis wardis maritagiis releviis eschaetis et serviciis tenen- 
tium tam liberorum quam nativorum ac omnibus aliis tam ad dictum Prin. 
cipatum quam ad nos in dictis partibus spectantibus quoquo modo adeo 
plene et integre sicut nos ea tenuimus seu tenere deberemus vel possimus 
faciendo nobis pro dicto Principatu et premissis omnibus tale servicium 
quale invenietur celebris memorie Dominum Edwardum nuper Regem Anglie 
predecessorem nostrum dicto avo nostro pro predictis omnibus dum ea 
tenuit ex concessione dicti avi nostri fecisse prout in carta nostra predicta 
plenius continetur Nos de fidelitate et circumspectione vestris plenius confi- 
dentes assignavimus vos ad Principatum civitatis eastra maneria dominia 
senescalciam comitatus villas feoda advocaciones terras et tenementa pre- 
dicta et omnia alia tam ad dictum Principatum quam ad nos in eisdem par- 
tibus spectantia in manum nostrum capiendum et seisiendum et ad ea omnia 
et singula prefato Principi vel ejus in hac parte attornatis quos ad hoc per 
literas suas patentes deputaverit liberandum habendum juxta tenorem carte 
nostre supradicte necnon ad supervidendum defectus in castris et maneriis 
predictis ac armaturas et victualia et alias res nostra in eisdem existencia et 
ad indenturas inter vos et predictum Principem vel attornatos suos de defec- 
tubus armaturis et victualibus illis que quidem armature et victualia eidem 
Principi aut dictis suis attornatis similiter per vos liberari volumus et de 
precio eorundem victualium et armaturarum faciendi et ad partes indentu- 
rarum illarum penes vos remanentes ad scaccarium nostrum deferendum 
Thesaurario et Camerario nostris ibidem liberandum. Et ideo vobis man- 
damus quod circa premissa intendatis et ea facere in forma predicta nolu- 
mus enim quod vos de compoto aliquo erga nos ratione premissorum onere- 
mini ullo modo. In cujus rei testimonio has literas nostras fieri fecimus 
patentes. Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium xxviij die Junii anno regni 
nostri Anglie decimo septimo regni vero nostri Francie quarto. Pretextu 
cujus mandati preceptum fuit tam Vicecomitibus et Constabulariis castro- 
ram quam Majoribus et Ballivis civitatum Burgorum et villarum per totum 
predictum Principatum quod venire facerent coram prefato Willielmo ad 
certos dies et loca prout inferius contentum tam Episcopos Abbates Priores 
Comites Barones et milites quam omnes alios de Principatu qualitercumque 
tenentes de ballivis suis. Ac eciam quod omnes Vicecomites Constabularii 
Camerarii Majores et Ballivi et omnes alii ministri quicunque essent ad pre- 
dictos dies et loca ad faciendum et recipiendum ea que ex parte dicti Domini 
Regis ad predictum Willielmum eis fuerint injungenda. Virtute cujus pre- 
cepti iidem Vicecomites Constabularii Majores et Ballivi predicti sic fecerunt 
prout patet per panellum. Qui quidem Willielmus virtute mandati sui pre- 
dicti totum predictum Principatum cum omnibus castris civitatibus burgis 
et villis ac omnibus terris et tenementis predictis in predicto Principatu 
existentibus in manu predicti Domini Regis cepit et seisivit &c. Et super 
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hoc Dominus Fdwardus filius illustris Domini Regis Anglie et Francie pri- 
mogenitus Princeps Wallie Dux Cornubie et Comes Cestrie mandavit Henrico 
de Ferrariis! Ricardo de Stafford? Petro de Byldesburgh Thesaurario suo Ricardo 
de la Pole’ et Hugoni de Berewyk literas suas patentes in hec verba: Edward 
eisnez filz au noble Roi Dengleterre et de France Prince de Gales Ducs de 
Cornewaille et Counte du Cestre a touz ceux que cestes lettres verrount ou 
orrount saluz. Come nostre tres redoute seignur et piere le Roi de sa tres 
noble et gracieuse seignurie eit graunte et done a nous la Princiaute de 
Gales od toutes les appurtenances si come en sa chartre a nous faite en cele 
partie et plus au plein contenuz. Et sur ce eit mande par ses briefs souz 
soun grant seal a ceux qi ount la garde des chasteaux terres et autres choses 
apurtenauntes a la dite Princiaute de faire a nous ent la deliveraunce et 
auxint as Evesques Abbes Priours Countes Barouns Chivalers et touz autres 
foials et souzgiz de Gales que en leur homages et autres services a nous 
soient obeissantz et entendauntz si come les ditz briefs plus pleinement con- 
tienent. Nous fiantz du grant sen avisement et loialte de noz chers et foials 
Monsire Henri de Ferrers Mons. Richard de Estafford et Sire Pierres de Gildes- 
burgh nostre Tresorier Richard de la Pole et Hugh de Berewyk avons establi 
et assigne eux tous cink quatre treys on deux de eux des quels nous voloms 
que le dit Mons. Henri gest chief de eux ou en cas que le dit Mons. Henri 
soit destorbez par maladie ou en autre manere que adonques le dit Mons, 
Richard de Estafford soit un a demander et recevire pour nous et en nostre 
noum plenere seisine et possessioun des toutes les choses contenues es 
chatres et briefs dessuditz. Et auxint a demander et prendre pour nous et 
en nostre noum reconissance de touz noz foials et souzgiz de la dite Prin- 
ciaute et a faire toutes autres choses que lur semblera que necessaires et 
covenables serrount es busoignes de suis ditz. Eauntz ferm et estable tout 
ce que les ditz Mons. Henri Mons. Richard Sire Pierres Richard. et Hugh cink 
quatre treis on deux de eux des queux nous voloms que le dit Mons. Henri 
quest chief de eux ou en cas que le dit Mons. Henri soit destorbe par maladie 
ou en autre manere que adonques le dit Mons. Richard de Estafford soit un 
ferrount es dites busoignes. En tesmoignaunce de queu chose nous avons 
faites faire cestres noz lettres overtes. Done souz nostre prive seal a nostre 
Manoir de Kenyngton le xxvj jour de Juyn lan du regne nostre trescher 
seignur et piere le Roi Dengleterre dis et septisme et de France quart. 
Quibus literis visis et auditis predictus Willielmus virtute mandati sui 
predicti predictis Ricardo de Stafford Ricardo de la Pole et Hugoni nomine 
predicti Edwardi Principis tam de predicto Principatu castris civitatibus 
burgis villis feodis quam de omnibus aliis terris et tenementis predictis &c. 
plenam seisinam liberavit. Unde quesitum est per prefatos Ricardwm et 
socios suos predictos ab Episcopis Abbatibus Prioribus Comitibus Baronibus 
Militibus Constabulariis Majoribus et Ballivis ministris ac omnibus aliis de 





1 Son of William Lord Ferrers of Okeham. Was engaged in the French 
war, 16 Edward III, and died the following year. 

2 Sir Richard Stafford, Knt., second son of Edmund Lord Stafford by 
Margaret daughter of Ralph Lord Basset. In French wars, 30th to 35th 
Edward III, when he was made Seneschal of Gascony, 

3 Eldest son of William de la Pole, merchant, of Kingston on Hull, and 
uncle of first Earl of Suffolk. 
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predicto Principatu tenentibus ad prefatos dies et loca existentibus si fideli- 
tatem et attendenciam ac de tenenciis et officiis eis nomine predicti Princi- 
pis facere et attornare voluerint. Qui quidem Episcopi et omnes alii tenentes 
et ministri predicti ea gratie facere concesserunt prout patet inferius. 

Fidelitas Episcopi Assavensis.—Unde Episcopus Assavensis' fecit fidelita- 
tem et attendenciam coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis apud Sanctam 
Assavam die Jovis in vigilia Sancti Petri ad vincula anno regni Regis Anglie 
xvij’mo regni vero sui Francie iv’to. 

Fidelitates attendencie et sacra ministrorum facta apud Coneweye die 
Veneris.in festo Sancti Petri ad Vincula anno predicto Domini Regis Anglie 
xvij’mo et Francie iv’to. 

Wallia. Conewey.2—Thomas de Upton Constabularius castri de Conewey fecit 
sacrum coram predictis Ricardo et sociis suis predicto Domino Principi de 
officio Constabularii fideliter exercendo et ad dictum castrum de Conewey ad 
opus dicti Domini Principis observando quousque aliud de predicto Principe 
habuit in mandatis etc. Item idem Thomas fecit sacrum suum et de officio 
Majoratus ejusdem ville in forma predicta. Johannes Godynogh et Ricardus 
Wyther ballivi ejusdem ville fecerunt sibi sacrum suum de officio suo etc. 
Dominus Episcopus Bangorensis® Thomas de Upton Johannes Godynogh Ricar- 
dus Wyther Johannes de Hosom Willelmus Adinet Johannes de London Simon 
Cardigan Thomas Mareschal Ricardus Wyther Thomas Shermon Thomas Devias 
Walterus de Eton Rogerus de Wolashale Robertus de Wyrleye Willelmus de 
Haurdyn Robertus de Sprotton Johannes de Bukkeby Johannes de Morton Thomas 
ap Wille Willelmus le Tuillour Johannes clericus Sen[eschallus] Ricardus de 
Flynt Thomas Fisher Robertus de Erdeslowe Rogerus Balle Willelmus de Wat- 
ford Robertus de Trillegh Henricus de Trillegh Johannes del Shoppe Ricardus 
Coke Henricus de la Walle cum tota communitate ville de Coneweye singilla- 
tim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis 
predicto Domino Principi &c. 

Quesitum fuit hic ad hunc diem per prefatum Ricardum et socios suos de 
burgensibus et tenentibus ville de Conewey predicte id quod iidem burgenses 
et tenentes predicto Domino Principi ad castrum ac villam suam in predictis 
partibus reparandum et proficiendum in initio novi dominii sui in auxilium 
voluerint exhibere qui quidem burgenses et tenentes sic responderunt quod 
Dominus Edwardus nuper Rex Anglie proavus Domini Principis nunc post 
conquestum Principatus predicti ordinavit et statuit burgenses suos predicte 
ville esse suos garnesturos in eadem villa et nichil ab eis ultra hoc exigebat 
et postea Dominus Edwardus avus predicti Domini Principis nunc statum 
suum predictum absque aliqua exactione vel demanda confirmavit. Et simi- 
liter Dominus Edwardus Rex Anglie pater ejusdem Domini Principis eun- 
dem statum eis in forma predicta confirmavit et dicunt quod per diversas 
guerras et misas super illos in partibus illis ante hec tempora facta ita de- 
pauperantur quominus se ipsos sustinere potuerunt per quod aliquod auxi- 
lium in presenti dicto Domino Principi dare non possunt. 

Memorandum quod omnia armatura victualia et alias res in castro de 
Conewey inventas ad certum precium appreciatas per xij juratores qui Domi- 





1 David ap Bleddyn. 
? See fabric roll of Conway Castle, Arch. Camb., vol. v, New Series. 
3 Matthew de Englefeld. 
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nus Willelmus de Emeldon clericus Domini Regis liberavit dicto Domino 
Ricardo de Stafford Ricardo de la Pole et Hugoni de Berewyk per indenturam 
inter dictum Willelmum et-predictos Dominum Ricardum Ricardwm et Hugo. 
nem factam prout in eisdem indenturis plenius continetur iidem Dominus 
Ricardus Ricardus et Hugo immediate liberaverunt Thomam de Upton Con- 
stabalarium dicti castri constitutum per alias indenturas inter ipsos Ricar- 
dum Ricardum et Hugonem et dictum Thomam inde factas prout in eisdem 
plenius continetur &c. 

M. 1 dorso.—Adhue de fidelitatibus et attendenciis factis coram prefatis 
Ricardo et sociis suis &c. apud Bellum Mariscum die Dominica proxima post 
festum Sancti Petri ad Vincula anno supradicto. 

North Wallia. Villa de Bello Marisco. Sacrum Ministrorum.—Johannes de 
Warrewyk Constabularius castri de Bello Marisco fecit sacrum pro officio 
constabularii &c. quousque &c. de compoto &c. Idem Johannes Major 
ville predicte fecit sacrum de officio majoratus &c. quousque Robertus Smale- 
wode et Johannes de Neuburgh ballivi ejusdem ville fecerunt sacrum singilla- 
tim de officio suo &c. quousque &c. Johannes de Baddeslegh et Thomas de 
Helpeston Coronatores ejusdem ville fecerunt sacrum de officio coronatoris 
quousque &c. Johannes Kokeye aldremanus dicte ville féecit sacrum de officio 
suo &c. 

Fidelitas.—Dominus Robertus de Hambury! Petrus Russel Eignon ap 
Jevan Gronow ap Madoc Johannes Cokey Johannes de Benteleye Adam de 
Sondbach Ricardus le Baker Walterus Russel Petrus Salemon Galfridus le 
Mercer Adam Hayn Willelmus Adinet Johannes de Baddesleye Johannes 
Crokedoke Thomas Nesse Johannes de Bredon Walterus le Mercer Nicholas 
Frend Gronow ap Jevan Ingrame le Diester Thomas de Helpeston et omnes 
alii tenentes de dicta villa singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam 
dicto Domino Principi coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis &c, 

Angleseye.—Johannes de Warrewyke Vicecomes de Angleseye fecit sacrum 
de officio Vicecomitis &c. 

Sacrum Ministrorum.—Johannes de Hosom Senescallus Domine Isabelle 
Regine Anglie de Commoto de Meney? fecit sacrum essendi intendentis, pre- 
dicto Domino Principi &c. 

Fidelitas.— Rees ap Griffith Miles Jevan Wythel Howel ap Henry Lewelin 
ap Iorwerth Griffith ap Wyn Howel ap Iorwerth Vaghan Madoke ap Philip 
ap Leulin David ap Gethin Jevan ap Iorwerth Howel ap Madok ap Leulin 
Leulin Moil.Teudyr ap Kyn Howel ap Griffith Griffith Dun Madoc ap Griffith 
Vaghan David Thloyt ap Ken[ric] ap Gronow Rees ap Iorwerth David ap 
Iorwerth Howel ap Tudyr Ede[nevet] ap David Thloyt Howel ap Madok 
Thloyt Jevan ap Mereduk Jevant ap Jevaf Iorweth ap David Thloit Howel 
ap Kenwric Howel Lippa Iorwerth ap Kendric Kenwric Duy Madoc ap 
Tudyr William ap Griffith Leulin Vaghan Gronow ap David Routh David ap 
Wyn David Thloyt Griffith ap David ap Iorwerth et omnes alii tenentes de 
dicto comitatu singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto Domino 
Principi coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis &c. 

Memorandum quod omnia armatura victualia et alias res in Castro de 
Bello Marisco inventas que Dominus Willelmus de Emeldon clericus Domini 





1 Late Chamberlain of North Wales. (Rec. Carn., 32.) 
2 Under a grant for her life, 4 Edw. III. 
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Regis dictis Domino Ricardo et Ricardo liberavit per indenturas inter eos- 
dem factas prout in eisdem plenius continetur iidem Dominus Ricardus et 
Ricardus immediate liberaverunt Johanni de Warrewyk constabulario dicti 
Castri constituto per alias indenturas inter ipsos Ricardum et Ricardum et 
predictum Johannem inde factas prout in eisdem plenius continetur, &c.! 

Kaernarvon.— Adhuc de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris ministrorum 
coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis &c. apud Kaernarvon die Martis proxi- 
mo post festum Sancti Petri ad Vincula anno supradicto. 

Sacrum Ministrorum Ville.—Johannes de Burton constabularius Castri de 
Kaernarvon fecit sacrum de officio constabularii, &e. Idem Johannes Major 
ville de Kaernarvon fecit sacrum de officio Majoratus, &c. Johannes de 
Haunton et Thomas de Oredale Ballivi ville predicte fecerunt sacrum de 
officio Ballivi, &c. Johannes.de Mere Coronator ejusdem ville fecit sacrum 
de officio Coronatoris, &c. 

Fidelitas Ville——Johannes de Haunton Thomas de Crelelegh Rogerus de 
Acton Regine Camerarius Willelmus de Wolley Simon de Farlegh Henricus 
le Taillour Thomas de Whytchirche Reginaldus de Trentham Willelmus 
Laweles Robertus de Flamstede Philippus Faber Robertus de Helpeston 
Reginaldus le Sklatiere Hugo James Hugo le Mercer Thomas de Harberive 
et omnes alii burgenses ville de Kaernarvon fecerunt singillatim fidelitatem 
et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis. 

Sacrum Ministrorum Comitatus.—Thomas de Upton Vicecomes de Kaer- 
narvon fecit sacrum de officio, &c. Adam Heynes Wodeward de Cruythyn 
Willelmus Bitterlegh Wodeward de Isshaf Howel ap Davyd Wodeward de 
Ughaf et Robertus de Parys Wodeward de Ughoor fecerunt sacrum de offi- 
cio, &e. 

Fidelitas Comitatus.—Madoc Glotheith (iriffith ap Rees ap Leulin Griffith 
ap Howel Vaghan Kenric ap Kenric Iorwerth Dieu David Thloyt ap Jor- 
werth Grono Thloyt ap Jorwerth Lowargh Duy Madoc Duy Griffith ap Ygof 
Ednevedd ap Meredudd Tudyr ap Howel Griffith ap David ap Tudyr Madoc 
Duy ap Madoc Willelmus ap Jorwerth David ap Gwrgen Jevan ap Jorwerth 
Rees Thloyt Griffit ap Ednevet Leulin ap Griffit Jevan ap Griffit Eignon ap 
Leulin Vaghan Leulin ap Gwyn Atha ap David Vaghan Leulin ap David 
Ednevet ap Heil Jevan Thloyt ap Jevan et omnes alii de comitatu predicto 
singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi 
coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis. 

Sigillum novum Officii Camerarii liberatum.—Postea idem Dominus Ed- 
wardus Princeps Wallie, &c., mandavit hic ad hunc diem Domino Johanni 
de Pyrye literas suas patentes de officio Camerarii Scaccarii de Caernarvon 
sub dato apud Byflet primo die Augusti anno supradicto virtute quarum 
literarum lectarum et auditaram novum sigillum de stanno officii predicti 
quod venit sub sigillo Domini Henrici de Ferrariis prefato Domino Ricardo 
et sociis suis in presentia Domini Episcopi Bangornensis et tocius communi- 
tatis comitatus de Caernarvon ad predictum diem predicto Domino Johanni 
de Pyrye coram eisdem Ricardo et sociis suis ad officium predictum fideliter 
exercendum jurato fuit liberatum. Et super hoc immediate ibidem procla- 





1 See the accounts for repairs to the Castle, 10, 13, Edward II and 4 Ed- 
ward ITI, “ Original Documents,” Arch. Camb., xix to lxxij; also Extent of 
lands assigned to the Castle, ibid., xiv. 
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matum fuit quod nullus minister nec aliquis alius de cetero antiquo sigillo 
dicti Domini Regis nec alieni alio sigillo autentiquo fuit obediens aut intendens 
nisi tantummodo novo sigillo officii predicti, &c. Et dictum sigillum Domini 
Regis antiquum liberatum fuit predicto Domino Willelmo de Emeldon hic 
ad hunc diem ad Cancellarium Domini Regis deferendum, &c, Et super hoc 
dictum est eidem Domino Johanni quod de Ringildis Ragloriis et omnibus 
aliis subministris qui de officiis suis compotum ad scaccariam predictam red- 
dere tenentur reciperet sacrum super tali securitate per qua respondere volu- 
erit. 

Clameum Rogeri de Hayton.—Quia omnia castra civitatis maneria et 
omnia alia terras et tenementa que de dicto Principatu tenentur in capite in 
manu predicti Principis sunt seisita venit quidam Rogerus de Hayton! coram 
prefato Ricardo et sociis suis, &c., hic ad hunc diem et dicit quod ipse tenet 
manerium de Aberfrawe cum pertinentiis ad terminum vite sue ex concessi- 
one Domini Edwardi Regis Anglie, &c., et petit quod carta et concessio pre- 
dicte ei allocentur. Et quia predicti Ricardus et socii sui nondum avisentur 
ad premissa faciendum, &c. Ideo dictum est ei quod inveniat sufficientem 
securitatem ad respondendum dicto Domino Principi de exitibus manerii 
predicti usque festum sancti Michaelis proxime futurum pervenientibus et 
quod interim sequatur dicto Domino Principi et consilio suo de confirmaci- 
one carte sue habendi si sibi viderit, &c. Qui quidem Rogerus ad premissa 
faciendum istos invenit manucaptores videlicet Willelmum de Shaldeford 
Simonem Dragonem Willelmum de Upton et Johannem patrem ejus qui pro 
exitibus illis usque, &c., in forma predicta manucaptione, &c. 

Auxilium Petitum.—Postea quesitum est per prefatum Ricardum et 
socios suos de hominibus tocius communitatis comitatus de Kaernarvon et 
Anglesey id quod iidem homines predicto Domino Principi ad castra ac villas 
gua in predictis partibus reparandum et perficiendum in initio novi dominii 
sui in auxilium voluerint exhibere. Unde tam magnates quam omnes alii 
de comunitate predicto ceperunt diem cum eisdem Ricardo et sociis suis 
predictis quod de probioribus hominibus comunitatis predicti coram Domino 
Principe et consilio suo mittere volucrint in tres septimanas Sancti Micha- 
elis proxime futuras ubicunque fuerit, &c., et secundum statum et prope 
suum premissa tunc ibidem gratis facere debent, &c. 

Sacrum Operariorum.— Magister Robertus de Helpeston mason fecit 
sacrum de officio suo, &c. Johannes de Mere carpentarius et custos ingeni- 
orum fecit sacrum de officio suo, &c. Walterus Smale plumbator fecit sacrum 
de officio, &c. Willelmus de Pedewarden attiliator fecit sacrum de officio, &c. 





1 Roger de Heyton, the King’s physician, was summoned to answer a 
writ of quo warranto before the Prince’s J. J. itinerant in North Wales, 
how: he claimed the right to have fairs and markets in his town of Aber- 
frawe. He produced, in support of his claim, a grant of King Edward 
III to hold fairs and markets for his life within the manor; to which 
it was objected that Edward I, after the conquest of Wales, ordained that 
no fairs or markets should be held in North Wales save in the towns of Car- 
narvon, Beaumaris, Harlech, and Bala; and as it appeared by the grant 
that the King was not then aware of such an ordinance, the grant was void. 
The hearing was adjourned, and the decision does not appear. (Record 
Carn., 190, 1.) 
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Johannes de Halne armurer fecit sacrum de officio, &c. Hova de Chirk faber 
fecit sacrum de officio, &c.} 

Auxilium petitum de Clero.—Quesitum fuit hic ad hunc diem per prefatos 
Ricardum de Stafford et socios suos, &c., ab Episcopo Bangorense ibidem 
existente abbatibus prioribus archidiaconis et omnibus aliis de clero de tota 
Northwallia id quod idem Episcopus et omnes alii de clero predicto Domino 
Principi ad castra ac villas sua in partibus predictis reparandum et perfici- 
endum in initio novi dominii sui in auxilium voluerint exhibere. Qui qui- 
dem Episcopus et omnes alii de toto clero petierunt diem apud Salop coram 
prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c., in festo Nativitatis beate Marie nunc 
proxima futuro super premissis tunc responsionem, &c. Qui quidem dies 
datus est eis, &c. 

Memorandum quod Dominus Johannes de Burton locum tenens Comitis 
de Arundell nuper Justiciarii Northwallie nullos rotulos seu memoranda de 
officio Justiciarii predicti prefato Ricardo de Stafford nec sociis suis nec 
alieno alio ex parte dicti Domini Principis liberavit licet ad hoc faciendum 
per eosdem Ricardum et socios suos sepius fuit requisitus, &c.* 

M. 2.—Adhue de fidelitatibus attendenciis. et sacris ministrorum coram 
prefatum Ricardo et sociis suis apud Crukyth die Jovis proximo post festum 
Sancti Petri ad Vincula anno supradicto. 

Northwallia. Villa de Crukyth. Sacrum Ministrorum.—Willelmus de Hop- 
ton Constabularius Castri de Crukyth fecit sacrum suum Domino Principi 
coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis de officiio Constabularii, &c., Willelmus 
de Hopton Major ville predicte fecit fidelitatem et sacrum de officio Majora- 
tus, &c. Johanes Pykard Coronator ville predicte fecit sacrum de officio 
Coronatoris: Ricardus de Holond et Ricardus de Offelegh Ballivi ville pre- 
dicte fecerunt sacrum de officio ballive sue nomine dicti Principis &c. ° 

Fidelitas.—Rogerus de Eccleshale Willelmus Chaneux Willelmus de Man- 
chester Ricardus de Manchester Willelmus Wygan Johanes del Merssh 
Johanes filius Hugonis Thomas de Haselden Radulfus de Offele Lodowycus 
de Fyfeld ct omnes alii tenentes de villa de Crukyth singillatim fecerunt 
fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefatis Ricardo et 
sociis suis, &c. 

Adhuc de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris ministrorum coram prefato 
Ricardo et sociis suis, &c., apud Hardelagh die Sabbati in vigilia Sancti Lau- 
rencii anno supradicto. 

Hardelagh.2 Sacrum Ballivi et Ministrorum.—Bartholomus de Salle Con- 
stabularius Castri de Hardelagh fecit sacrum et attendenciam de officio suo 
Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. Idem Bartholo- 
mus Major ville de Hardelagh fecit sacrum de officio Majoratus, &e. Thomas 
Vaghan Ballivus ville predicte fecit sacrum de officio, &e. Thomas Brice 
Ballivus et Coronator ville predicte fecit sacrum de officio, etc. 

Fidelitas Ville de Hardelagh._Thomas Vaghan Willelmus le Taillour 





1 See Fabric Rolls, Edward II, Arch. Camb., vol. i, 3rd Ser. 

? Rich’d Fitzalan Justiciar’ 11 Edw. III. 

3 Walter de Manny had a grant of the constableship of this castle and of 
the office of sheriff for Merionethshire for his life,6 Edward III. B. de Salle 
was probably his lieutenant (Reg. Carn., 139). See the interesting collection 
of documents relating to Harlech Castle, vol. i, Arch. Camb., p. 246. 
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Johanes de Andele Gilbertus Baynard Thomas le Colier Johannes Pelle 
Ricardus Prat Gilbertus Skot Robertus le Colier Johannes Faber Johanes 
le Colier Ricardus Gune et omnes alii tenentes de villa de Hardelagh singil- 
latim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis 
suis, &c. 

Sacrum Vicecomitis.—Howel ap Gron[ow] Vicecomes de Meryonyth fecit 
sacrum de officio Vicecomitis, &c, 

Fidelitas.—Abbas de Kymmer! fecit fidelitatem dicto domino Principi 
coram prefato Ricardo, &c, Abbas de Thanegwstel? Abbas de Strathmaghel 
et Abbas de Basingwerk et Griffith de Glyndordo nondum venerunt. Ideo, &c. 

Fidelitas Baronum.—Rees ap Madoc Griffith ap David ap Elise Madoc ap 
Elise Teg Madoc Oweyn ap Davyd ap Griffith? Thlewelyn ap David ap Grif. 
fith* Barones de Edyrnion fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam singillatim 
dicto Domino Principi coram prefato, &c. Barones de Abertanand nondum 
venerunt. Ideo, &c. 

Fidelitas Communitatis Comitatus de Merionyth.—Ievan ap Thlewelyn 
Thlewelyn Vaghan Griffith ap Vryen David ap Gwrgen Atha Goch ap Eynion 
ap Thlewelyn Griffith ap Jorwerth Edn(evet) ap Vrien Griffith ap Atha Jevan 
Vaghan ap Jevan ap Gwyr Riric ap Ken Oweyn ap David ap Griffith Leulin 
Vaghan ap Leulin ap Cad(wgan) Griffith Vaghan Griffith ap Gwoeyn Edn(evet) 
ap Leulyn Jevan ap Ennon Vaghan Griffith Gochyn Map Eynion Eynion ap 
Aron Davyd ap Cadugan ap Ith(el) Eynion ap Griffith Jorwerth ap Jevan 
Kenric ap Eynion Jevan ap Ada Howel ap Riric Gwyn Thloit Gwynagh et 
comunitas comitatus de Meryonyth singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem et atten- 
denciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Sacrum Wodewarde.—Johannes le Hoson Wodeward de Ardudo Petrus de 
Overton Wodeward de Estunum et Petrus de Overton Wodeward de Tale- 
pont fecerunt sacrum de officio, &c. Rogerus de Heyton' Wodeward de 
Penthlyn et Gween ap Madoc Coronator de Penthlyn nondum venerunt. 
Ideo, &e. 

Auxilium petitum.—Et quesitum est per prefatum Ricardum et socios suos 
hic ad hunc diem de baronibus et hominibus tocius istius comitatus id quod 
prefato Domino Principi in auxilium ad castra ac villas sua in predictis 
partibus reparandum et perficiendum in initio novi dominii sui voluerint 
exhibere qui quidem barones et homines predicti sui responderunt quod tres 
vel quatuor de probioribus hominibus comitatus predicti mittere voluerint 
coram prefato Domino Principe et consilio suo in tres septimanas Sancti 
Michaelis proxime futuras ubicunque fuerit, &c., et de premissis, &c., tunc 
ibidem respondere voluerint, &c. 

Lampadervaur.—Adhuc de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris ministro- 
rm factis apud Lampadervaur coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis die Mar- 
tis proximo post festum Sancti Laurencii anno supradicto. 





1 See account of Cymmer Abbey, vol. i, Arch. Camb. 

2 See account of Valle Crucis and Basingwerk Abbeys, vol. i, Arch. Camb. 

8 See proceedings on “‘ Quo warranto”, Rec. Carn., 151, 169. 

4 Probably descendants of David ap Griffith ap Owen Elisse, mentioned as 
one of the prisoners to be given up to the King, in the articles of peace con- 
cluded with Llewelyn at Aberconway in 1277, and whose homage the King 
granted to Llewelyn for his life. (Rymer, ii, p. 89.) 

5 See before, Aberfrawe. 
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Sacrum Ministrorum,—Johanes de Mawardyn locum tenens Johanis de 
Monte Gomery Militis Constabularii Castri de Lampadervaur fecit sacrum 
et attendenciam de officio suo Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et 
sociis suis, &c, Robertus de la Tour et Robertus de Northern Ballivi ville 
predicte fecerunt sacrum de officio, &c. 

Fidelitas Ville de Lampadervaur.—Robertus Skydemor Willelmus Lloyt 
ap Jevan Vachan Robertus Wroth Johanes ap Richard Ricus ap Richard 
Ricus ap Jevan ap Dikon Jevan ap Adaf ap Devynalth Ricardus Cherd 
Jevan ap Walter ap David Philippus ap Jevan Vaghan David ap Jevan ap 
Roppert Ricardus ap David ap Walter Radulfus Morgan Johanes Mile et 
omnes alii tenentes de villa de Lampadervaur singillatim fecerunt fidelita- 
tem et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et sociis 
suis, &e. 

Cardiganshire.—Adhuc de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris ministro- 
rum de Senescalcie de Cardiganshire factis die et anno predictis coram pre- 
fato Ricardo et sociis suis. 

Sacrum Ministrorum.—Willelmus Denys Senescallus de Cardiganshire 
fecit sacrum de officio Senescalscie, &c. Idem Willelmus Coronator Senes- 
calscie predicte fecit sacrum de officio Coronatoris, &c. Griffith ap Thlewelyn 
ballivus itinerarius Senescalscie predicte fecit sacrum de officio, &c. Et 
omnes alii ministri qui ad scaccariam Domini Principis debent computare 
fecerunt sacramentum de officiis suis coram Domino Johane de Pyrie Came- 
rario, &c. 

Fidelitas.—Robertus Clement Rees ap Jevan Vaghan Grenou ap Meiller 
Owayn ap Mereduth Jevan ap Hewelin ap Gourgenne Leulin ap Adaf ap 
Rees Madoc Duy ap Heweilin ap Gourgenne Leulin ap Adaf ap Rees Madoc 
Duy ap Heweilin ap Gwaltole Atha ap Thelyn David Loyt ap Jevan Vaghan 
Leulin ap Griffith Loyd William ap Hent Rees ap Madoc Griffith ap David 
ap Jevan Rees ap Lewelyn Vaghan Howel ap Adaf David ap Jevan ap 
Cadogan Leulin ap Mereduk Jevan Loyd ap Jevan Ringilth Leulin ap Cad- 
ogan Rees ap Griffith ap Rees Griffith Vaghan ap Griffith ap Rees Jevan 
Loyd ap Griffith ap Madok Lewelyn ap Kechyn Madoc ap Lewelin Lewelin 
Loid David ap Griffith Goch Jorwerth Vaghan ap Jevan ap Gourgan Jevan 
ap Madoc Vaghan Jevan Moil ap Howel ap Owayn Jevan ap Howel ap Llew- 
elyn Jevan ap Griffith Moil Jevan Loyd ap Evan ap Griffith Philippus 
Madok David Bougam Madok Loyt Griffith ap, Jevan Jevan Boul Jorthergh 
ap Jevan ap Mereduk Lewelyn ap Madok Mereduk ap Griffith ap Gwyon 
Eynon ap William Griffith Gogh David Vaghan Lewelin ap William Griffith 
Gogh David Vaghan Lewelin ap David Vaghan Griffith Loyd ap Howel ap 
Gwion et tota communitas Senescalsie de Cardiganshire singillatim fecerunt 
fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et 
sociis suis, &c. 

Fidelitas.—Abbas de Stratflour! fecit fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto 
Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Et quesitum est hic per prefatos Dominum Ricardum de Stafford et socios 
suos tam a predictis hominibus ville predicte de Lampadervaur quam de 
hominibus tocius civitatis Senescalcie predicte id quod prefato Domino Prin- 
cipi in auxilium ad castra ac villas sua in partibus illis reparandum et per- 





1 See account of Abbey of Strata Florida, Arch. Camb., vol. iii, pp. 111, 191. 
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ficiendum in initio novi dominii sui voluerint exhibere. Qui quidem homines 
sic responderunt quod de probioribus hominibus ville et Senescalcie predic- 
tarum mitterent coram prefato Domino Principi et consilio suo in tres sep- 
timanas Sancti Michaelis ubicunque fuerit, &c., et quod tunc versus ipsum 
Dominum Principem sic facere deberent per quod ab ipso Domino Principe et 
consilio suo gratis merito habere debent, &c. 

M. 2 dorso.—Adhue de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris ministrorum 
de villa dominio et Castro de Emelyn die Mercurii proximo post festum 
Sancti Laurencii anno supradicto coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Emelyn. Sacrum Ministrorum.—Thlewelyn ap Wylim locum tenens 
Domini Gilberti Talbot! constabularii et receptoris denarii Castri de Emelyn 
fecit sacrum de officio Constabularii, &c. Idem Thlewelyn Ballivus ville pre- 
dicte fecit sacrum de officio &c. Idem Thlewelyn receptor denarii de dicto 
dominio pervenientis fecit sacrum de compoto, &e. 

Fidelitas.—Willelmus Wroth Robertus Martyn Lewelin ap Cadogan Jo- 
hanes Jolle Willelmus Coke Jevan Gethyn Philippus Coreston Jevan ap y 
boula Galfrid Cissor Nicholus Monet Johanes Wyne Gilbertus Cadogan 
David ap Madoc Walterus ap David Robertus ap David Walterus ap Griffith 
Lewelyn ap Griffith Gogh Eynon ap Gronow ap Adaf Madoc Vaghan Griffith 
Loith ap Griffith Gogh Griffith Vaghan ap Griffith ap Howel Ricardus ap 
Jevan Eynon ap Cradoc David ap Jevan ap Kenric David ap Madoc Benboul 
David Voialf de Mertherkelen Griffith ap Willim Madoc ap Jevan Gogh 
Willim ap Eynon ap Davia David Vaghan ap David Ys Griffith ap Meillir 
Rees ap Philip Seys Griffith ap David Ys Jevan Gogh ap Jorwerth David 
Leyaf Jevan Wyn ap Jorwerth Howel ap Meillir et tota comunitas dominii 
predicti singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto Domino Prin- 
cipi coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Cardigan. Iskoyd.—Adhuc de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris minis- 
trorum de villa de Cardigan et Commoto de Yskoyd factis apud Cardigan 
die Jovis in vigilia Assumpcionis beate Marie dicto Domino Principi coram 
prefato Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Sacrum Ministrorum.—Willelmus Denys Constabularius Castri de Cardi- 
gan et Custos Commoti de Yskoyd et Constabularius de Cardiganshire fecit 
sacrum de officiis predictis, &e. Johanes Matheu prepositus ville de Cardi- 
gan fecit sacrum de officio, &c., et de computando fideliter, &c. 

Fidelitas. Yskoyd.—Philippus Coyt Johanes Vadre Willelmus Warlagh 
Rogerus ap Reynald Rogerus Judkyn Johanes Madur Johanes Prout Wal- 
terus le Deyer Johanes ap Eynon Johanes Geraud Thomas Seys Ricardus 
Donnyng Griffith ap Gwylin Rees ap Lewelyn ap Rees Jevan ap Rees Wyth 
Jevan ap Jorwerth ap Lewel Madoc Loyd Griffith ap Rees Emlyn Rees 
Vaghan ap Rees Emlyn Willelmus ap Phelip Hagre et tota communitas tam 
ville de Cardigan quam commoti de Yskoyd singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem 
et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis 
suis, &c. 

Haverford.—Adhuc de fidelitatibus et attendenciis et sacris ministrorum 
apud Haverford die Veneris in festo Assumpcionis beate Marie coram prefato 
Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 





1 First Baron Talbot by writ, Justiciary of West Wales and South Wales, 
was in the retinue of the Black Prince in Gascony, and was with him in 
France. 
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. Sacrum Ministrorum.—Willelmus Harald Senescallus Constabularius et 
receptor denarii Castri de Haverford fecit fidelitatem et sacrum de officiis 
predictis, &c. Johanes de Gobagh Willelmus Fossard Hamond le Gras et 
Ricardus Clamery Ballivi ville de Hareford et Johanes le Cok Walterus 
Dawe et Henricus Rensian Ballivi forinseci dominii predicti fecerunt sacrum 
de officio, &c. 

Fidelitas Ville et Dominii—Thomas Douston Thomas Northwode Johanes 
Douston senior Johanes Wysman Willelmus Joce Robertus Tankard Johanes 
Drihille senior Nicholus Gosseline Robertus de la Roche Johanes Joce Hen- 
ricus filius Henrici Ricardus de la Porte Willelmus de Nasshe Willelmus 
Gourda Willelmus de Russe Willelmus Harold Willelmus Robelyn Stepha- 
nus Nest Willelmus de Hoton et tota comunitas tam ville de Hareford quam 
de toto dominio singillatim fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto 
Domino coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Fidelitas.—Prior de Haverford! fecit fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto 
Domino Principi coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Auxilium petitum.— Postea quesitum est hic ad hunc diem per prefatum 
Ricardum de Stafford et socios suos de hominibus tocius communitatis de 
Haverford et tocius dominii id quod iidem homines predicto Domino Prin- 
cipi ad castra et villas sua in predictis partibus reparandum et perficiendum 
in initio novi dominii sui in auxilium voluerint exhibere. Qui quidem homi- 
nes sic responderunt quod in casu quod idem Princeps in partes illas acce- 
dere voluerit quod tunc versus ipsum sic facere voluerint quod ab ipso 
Domino Principe gratis merito habere debent et aliud responsum non dede- 
runt. 

Caermerdyn.—Adhue de fidelitatibus attendenciis et sacris ministrorum 
apud Caermerdyn die Dominicale proximo post festum Assumpcionis beate 
Marie anno supradicto factis coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. 

Sacrum Ministrorum.—Resus ap Griffith? nuper locum tenens Domini Gil- 
berti Talbot Justiciarius Westwallie et Suthwallie et Senescallus de Canter- 
maur venit hic ad hunc diem coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis et fecit 
sacrum de officiis Justiciarii et Senescalli, &c., et de intendentis dicto Domino 
Principi, &c. 

Walterus atte Bergh Senescallus de Caermerdyn et Constabularius Castri 
ibidem venit hic ad hunc diem et fecit sacrum de officio predicto et de atten- 
dencia dicto Domino Principi coram prefatis Ricardo et sociis suis, &c. Ber- 
nardus Dun Vicecomes ibidem venit hic ad hunc diem et fecit sacrum de 
officio, &c., et de attendencia dicto Domino Principi, &c. 

Demand’ Rotulorum.— Memorandum quod Dominus Resus ap Griffith 
Chevalier locum tenens Domini Gilberti Talbot nuper Justiciarius Westwallie 
et Suthwallie et Senescallus de Cantrefmaur nullos rotulos seu memoranda 
de officiis Justiciarii et Senescalli predictis prefato Ricardo de Stafford nec 
sociis suis nec alieno alio ex parte dicti Domini Principis liberavit licet ad 
hoc faciendum per eosdem Ricardum et socios suos fuerit requisitus, &c, 





1 Order of St. Augustin. The grant of Robert, son of Richard, was con- 
firmed by a grant of King Edward III, 8 Jan. 1331-2. ‘“Terram Leprosam”, 
in Haverford, is mentioned as one of the boundaries of the land granted. 
(Mon. Angl.) 

* Nephew of Gilbert Lord Talbot. (Dugdale, Bar.) 
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M.3. Fidelitas—Thomas Rede Bernardus Saunder Johanes Hygon Jo- 
hanes Andreu junior Willym ap Llewelin Thomas Piers Stephanus le Walsche 
Henricus Row Henricus Thony Johanes Veyf Laurencius Hygon Ricardus 
Russel Ricardus Jordan Thomas Visch Johanes Malros Thomas Baret Wil- 
lelmus Caprich Ricardus Caprich Johanes Canatu de Sancto Claro Philipus 
Skorlag Philipus Canan Johanes Adam de Landestefan Willelmus Davi 
Johanes Wyn et tota communitas tam de comitatu de Caermerdyn quam 
dominio de Cantermaur venit hic ad hunc diem et fecerunt fidelitatem et 
attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefatis Ricardo de Stafford et 
sociis suis, &c. 

Abbates Priores.—Johanes Prior Ecclesie Sancti Johanis Evangelisti de 
Caermerdyn Abbas de Alba Landa Resus ap David Abbas de Talleghu' Abbas 
de Strata Florida et Pontius Prior de Sancto Claro venerunt hic ad hunc 
diem et fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram 
prefato Ricardo de Stafford et sociis suis predictis, &c. 

Fidelitas Baronum.—Resus ap Griffith ap Howel Guido de Briona senior* 
Ricardus de Penros Ricardus de Stakepol David ap Llewelyn ap Philip tenen- 
tes per baroniam venerunt hic ad hunc diem et fecerunt fidelitatem et 
attendenciam dicto Domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo de Stafford et 
sociis suis predictis, &c. 

Laurencius de Hastings Comes Pembroke Willelmus de Clynton de Hont- 
yngdon et Jacobus Daudelee* qui tenent per baroniam nondum venerunt. 
Ideo, &c. 

Kaermerdyn. Liberacio Seisine Comitis Derby.—Quibus quidem fidelita- 
tibus et attendenciis ac seisina Castri ville et Comitatus de Caermerdyn 
ac dominii et Senescalsie de Cantrefmaur ac aliorum terrarum et tenemen- 
torum in partibus illis existencium per prefatos Ricardum et socios suos 
nomine predicti Principis in forma predicta captis et receptis venit quidem 
Walterus ap Berugh Senescallus ‘Domini Henrici de Lancaster Comitis 
Derby de Caermerdyn et dicit quod Dominus Rex nunc concessit et dimisit 
predicto Comiti Castrum villam et Comitatum de Caermerdyn dominium et 
Senescalsiam de Cantrefmaur simul cum aliis dominiis terris et tenementis 
in villa et comitatu predictis ad terminum annorum pro certa firma eidem 
Domino Regi inde annuatim reddenda et profert literas predicti Domini 
Regis patentes quarum datum est apud Westminster xvij’mo die Februarii 
anno regni ejusdem Domini Regis Anglie sexto decimo et regni sui Francie 
tercio que hoc testantur,&c. Et petit quod Castrum villa Comitatus dominia 
senescalsia terre et tenementa predicta sibi nomine predicti Comitis liberan- 
tur tenendum in forma predicta, &c. Et super hoc idem Dominus Princeps 





1 Tallach, Talley, Benedictine. 

2 Lord of Laugharn. See Reg..of Kemeys, p. 70. The name is run through 
with the pen. 

3 'W. de Clynton, Earl of Huntyngdon, married the widow of John de 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, and in her right was seised of one-third of the 
manor of St. Clere, the town and Castle of Kilgerran, and commote of Emlyn. 

4 James Lord Audley, in 26 Edward III, was charged to find fifty men-at- 
arms, with lances, in the King’s service, for his land of Kemmeys and the 
commote of Perneth. (Dugd., Bar.) 

5 On the death of his father, in 1345, second Earl of Lancaster, grandfather 
of King Henry IV. 
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A. 

ABAD, an abbot (f. g. abades, an abbess). This is derived from 
the Syrian word abbas, signifying a president of monks. The 
abbots were originally laymen, and the British monks in former 
times were no clergymen. 

Giraldus Cambrensis tells us the monks in the monastery on 
Bardsey Island were first governed by a lay abbot, and called 
Colideos. Probably they were so called from their black hoods, 
1. @, cyliau duon. But it seems they were ecclesiastics when 
Dyfric, the archbishop, went there from the Synod of Brevi, A.D. 
519. (This was the year before the battle of Badon Hill. Usher.) 
See Enlli and Myrddin Wylit. 

Sometimes the princes, in the beginning of Christianity here, 
took it in their heads to build monasteries, and to act as abbots 
over them, whereby they got the title of Saints. “Abbas erat et 
princeps super Guntianam (Gwenllwg) regionem,” says the Book 
of Llandaff, in the Life of St. Cadoc. He was the son of Gwyn- 
lliw Filwr, the prince of that country. 

Axaris, a British druid cotemporary with Pythagoras, who is 
said to have taught Pythagoras the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls, etc. He lived about 510 years before Christ, and about 
the 244th year of Rome. Some fanciful men think his name 
was Ap Rys. 

ABER, rect? ABERW, the fall of one water or river into another 
or into the sea; and as it was natural to build houses or towns 
on such convenient places, abundance of towns in Britain, North 
and South, are to this day called by the names of the rivers 

1 
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there discharging themselves. So the word aber or aberw is com- 
pounded of a and berw, to boil, or the ebullition it makes in its 
fall. Hence Aberffraw, formerly the seat of the princes of Wales 
in Anglesey, hath its name from the fall of the river Ffraw into 
the sea ; and this may suffice for all the rest. Vide Ffraw. 

Places in Scotland that have Aber in their name are the fol- 
lowing, viz.: Aberdeen, Aberbrothock, Abernethy, Aberdour, Aber- 
corn, Lochaber, and Aberwic (i. e., Berwic). 

ABERALAW, in Anglesey, the fall of the river Alaw into the sea. 

ABERARTH, Cardiganshire. 

ABERAVAN: vid. Avan. 

ABERBARGOD, in Bedwellty, Monmouthshire. 


[Bargod Taf, ger llaw Mynwent y Crynwyr.— Walter Davies. | 
ABERBERGWM, Glamorganshire. 


Bwrw Aber fal nyth Eryr 
Bergwm wenn bu’r gwae am wyr.—L. Morganwg. 
ABERBRAN. 
Hafart o Aberbran.—Dafydd Eppynt. 


[Bran i Dawy uwch Ynys Cedwyn.—W. D.] 


ABERBROTHOCK or ARBROTHOCK, a town on the river Tay, in 
the county of Angus in Scotland, forty miles north-east of Edin- 
burgh. 

ABERBWTHYN, Carmarthenshire. 

ABERBYTHYCH, Caermarthenshire. 

ABERCAR, in Taf Fawr, Breconshire. 

ABERCARAF, in Llyfr Coch Hergest, for Abercoraun, and that 
for Abercaraun. Mynydd yn Abercarav.—Gwasgargerdd Vyrddin. 

ABERCARON, the fall of the river Caron into the sea. See Aber- 
eurnig and Caron. 

ABERCIOG or ABERKIOG, see Ciog river. Aber Cuauc, and Kyog. 
—Llywarch Hen, 

ABERCONWY ABBEY, on the river Llechog, called also Mynach- 
log Lechog and Aberllechog. It was built after the year 1145 
(see 74 Gwyn ar Daf) and before 1157. (See Caradoz, p. ...) 

Here Gruffydd ap Cynan ap O.Gwynedd was buried in a monk’s 
cowl, A.D.1200. The monks were in such credit among the Welsh 
in those days, that they believed Heaven was in their gift ; nay, 
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so superstitious were they, that they thought if they had but a 
monk’s cowl on, it would give them admittance through 

ABERCORAN or ABERCOMYN Castle, in Caermarthenshire (Cara- 
doc, p. 321); rect2, Abercowyn. This Castle was kept by the 
Norman, Robt. Courtmaine, A.D. 116... (Powel’s Caradoc, p. 178.) 

ABERCURNIG or AEBERCURNIG, a monastery mentioned by Bede 
(1. i, c. 12) at a place called in the Pictish language Peanvahel 
(or, as the annotator, Penvael) ; but in the English tongue, Pen- 
neltun ; in the British, Abercaron. It is now called Abercaron 
Castle, where the Picts’ Wall is said to begin at a place called 
Walitoun. (Notes on Bede.) Probably the name Penneltun, in 
the language of the natives, was Pen y Wai (i. ¢., the end of the 
wall). But the place of this town is disputed by Warburton in 
his Survey of the Wall. 

ABERCWYDDON, in Monmouthshire. [Abergwyddon ym mhlwyf 
Maesaleg.—Jolo Morganwg.} 

ABER CYNEN or CYNAN, in Caermarthenshire. Qu. whether 
Cennen ? 

ABERCYNLLETH, a gentleman’s seat.—J. D. [Cynllaith i Dan- 
ad.—W. D.] ‘ 

ABERDAR, a parish in Glamorgan. 

ABERDARON, a church dedicated to St. Howyn. (Browne Willis.) 
(Qu., whether it belonged to Enlli?) This was a sanctuary in 
Gruffydd ap Cynan’s time, A.D. 1113; and Gruffydd ap Rys ap 
Tewdwr took sanctuary there, and from thence he fled to Ystrad 
Tywy. Vide Daron river. 

ABERDAU : see Dau. 

ABERDEEN or ABERDON, a city in the county of Marr in Scot- 
land, on the mouths of the rivers Dee and Don, about eighty-four 
miles north-east of Edinburgh. It is divided into two parts, and 
styled Old and New Aberdeen. The rivers go into the sea about 
a mile distant, and the new town is built on the Dee, The fish- 
ing town of Fetty lies on the sea-side. 

ABERDULAS [in Glamorgan.—J. I] 

Adfydd Ffranc ar ffo ffordd ni ofyn 

Yn Aberdulas gwanhas gwehyn 

Cochwedd yn eu cylchwedd yn eu cylchwyn. 
Hoianau Myrddin, 
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ABERDYFI, a village in Merionethshire, on the mouth of the 
river Dyfi. There was a castle built by Rhys ap Gruffydd, King 
of South Wales, a.D. 1155, at Aberdyfi, over against North Wales, 
that is, in Cardiganshire ; but now there are not the least marks 
of it to be seen. See Caradoc in O. Gwynedd. 

ABERENION, @ castle built by Maelgwn ap Rhys, A.D. 1205. 

ABERFFOS (nomen loci). 

Diddos Aberffos ni bu.— Rhys Pennardd. 

ABERFFRAW: vide Ffraw. Cantref Aberffraw, one of the three 
cantrefs of Anglesey, containing two commots, Llion and Mall- 
draeth. 

ABERFFRYDLAN, a gentleman’s seat in Merionethshire, on the 
river Ffrydlan. 

ABERGARTH CELYN is Aber village and church in Caernarvon- 
shire, called also Abergwyngregin, at the entrance of the great 
pass of Bwlch y Ddeufaen. Vid. Garth Celyn. 

ABERGAVENNI or ABERGAVENNY (now Abergenny), a town in 
Monmouthshire, fourteen miles west of Monmouth. Here Wm. 
de Bruse treacherously murdered the men of Gwent, a.D. 1176. 


ABERGELAU, a church, village, and parish, in the deanery of 
Rhos, Denbighshire. Vid. Gelau. 

ABERGORLECH, in Carmarthenshire. 

ABERGWAITH. 


A chad Abergwaith a chad Iaithon.—Hoianau Myrddin. 


ABERGWILI, near Caermarthen. A battle was fought here 
between Llywelyn ap Seisyllt and the South Wales men, who 
set up one Run, a Scot, for a pretender, A.D. 1020. The North 
Wales men got the victory, 

ABERHONDDU, a town and castle on the fall of Honddu into 
the Wysg ; in English, Brecknock ; the chief town of Brecknock- 
shire, It was inhabited in the time of the Romans, as Camden 
observes, because their coins are found here. Ber. Newmarch, 
in Wm, Rufus’ time, built here a stately castle which the Breosses 
and Bohuns afterwards repaired; and here was aCollegiate Church 
of fourteen prebendaries, which Henry VIII translated here from 
Abergwili, in the Priory of the Dominicans. Vid. Honddu. 

ABERLLAI, if rightly read by Mr. Edward Llwyd, the place 
where Urien Reged was killed by the Saxons. 
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Yn Aberllai Madd Urien—Llywarch Hen. If not Aberiiew, 
which see [s. v. Llew]. 

ABERLLECH, a place in South Wales, where the Britains fell 
upon the Normans, Anno Domini 1094, and destroyed most of 
them. (Caradoc, p. 154.) 

ABERLLECHOG: see Llechog. Here was the Abbey of Aberconwy. 

ABERLLIENNAWC(, rightly ABERLLEINIOG, in Anglesey. Caradoc 
(in Gr. ap Cynan) is mistaken. Built by the Earls of Chester and 
Salop (p. 155) a.p. 1095. 

ABERMAW, @ village and a good harbour at the mouth of the 
river Maw in Meirion. Here a customhouse for coast business 
hath been lately set up, and here is a public ferryboat to cross 
the river. Now called Bermo. 

Talwn fferm porth Abermaw 
Ar don drai er ei dwyn draw.—D. ap Gwilym. 

ABERMENAI, where the river Menai falls into the sea near 
Caernarvon ; but it is properly no river, but an arm of the sea. 
Here Cadwaladr ap Gruffydd ap Cynan in the year 1142 landed 
with a great force of Irish and Scots, whom he had hired 
against his brother, Owain Gwynedd; but the auxiliaries were 
defeated, and peace was concluded between the two brothers. 
(Caradoc, p. 197.) Caradoc says they had no battle ; but if this 
was that described by Gwalchmai ap Meilir, it was a desperate 
one. But that seems to me to be a sea-fight with Henry IT and all 
the power of England and Normandy and the hired fleets of Irish 
and Danes. His first expedition to Wales was in the year 1154; 
and his second in 1157, at Chester. 

ABERNAINT, a gentleman’s seat.—J.D. [Near Llanfyllin, Mont- 
gomeryshire.— W. D.] 

ABERNANT BYCHAN, a gentleman’s seat, Cardiganshire. 

ABERNEFYDD, or MEFYDD, or NEWYDD, or NEVYDD, where Elidir 
Mwynfawr was killed by Rhun. (MS) 

ABERNON: Eglwys Abernon near St. David’s. (Llwyd’s Notes 
on Camden.) It seems there is a river here called Von, so named 
from Non, the mother of St. David. [See Fenton. —W. D.] 

ABERPORTH, Cardiganshire, and BLAENPORTH. 

ABERRHEIDOL (Caradoc in O, Gwynedd, p. 220). This is either 
Aberystwyth or the Dinas by Aberystwyth. [The junction of 
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Rheidiol and Ystwyth was formerly in a different place from the 
present junction. See my Tour—W. D.] 
ABERTANAT, near Llansilin: vid. Tanad. 
ABERTARADR. 
Am Abertaradr yn tremynu 
Am Byrth Ysgewin yn goresgynnu. 
Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, i Arg. Rys. 

ABERTAROGI: see Tarogi. 

ABERTAWY, Swansey in Glamorgan; a seaport and town of 
good trade. [The river Tawy here falls into the Bristol Channel. 
—W.D.) 

ABERTEIFI, a town and castle built on the river Teivi, near the 
sea. This place, in the time of the wars with the Normans, 
Saxons, Flemings, etc., was the key and lock of all Wales. Rhys, 
the Prince of South Wales, in the year 1177, being in peace with 
Henry II, proclaimed through all Britain a great feast to be kept 
at this castle, where, among deeds of arms and other shows, the 
poets and musicians of Wales were to try their skill for the 
honour of their several countries, with great rewards for the over- 
comers. Here North Wales got the better in poetry, and South 
Wales in music. (Caradoc in D. ap Owain.) 

ABERTHAW or ABERDAON, a seaport in Morganwg.—Dr. Powel, 
p.122. [Aberddawon, where the river Dawon falls into the Bristol 
Channel ; in English, Aberthaw.—JI. M] 

ABERTRIDWR, Glamorganshire. 

ABERTRINANT, Cardiganshire. 

ABERTWRCH, in Llangiwg, Glamorgan. [Twrch i Dawy. See 
Survey of South Wales.— W. D.] 

ABERWIG, qu. Berwick? Vid. y Ferwig. 


[“ Mwnt a’r Ferwig, maent ar fai.”—W. D.] 
ABERWILER (B. Willis), part of the parish of Bodffari, Flint- 
shire. [Commonly Aberchwiler ; “Gwylary,” say some.— W. D.] 
ABERYW or ABERHIW, now Beriw, a parish and church in Mont- 

gomeryshire, dedicated to St. Beuno (a aber and yw). 


Y barr mwya’n Aberyw, 
A’r bel yn aur o’r blaen yw.—0O. ap Ll. Moel. 


ABLOIC, was King of Ireland, who landed in Anglesey, burnt. 
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Holyhead, and spoiled Lleyn, about a.p. 958, in the reign of Iago 
and Ieuaf, sons of Idwal Voel. (Powel’s Caradoc, p. 61.) 

AccwIL, a man’s name. Perhaps from Aquila; and hence 
some think the prophecy of Eryr Caersepton (7. ¢., the Eagle of 
Caersepton) took its name, a man called Aguila having prophe- 
sied those things about his countrymen, the Britains. See 
Powel’s Caradoc, p.5; and see also Leland’s Script. Brit., c. 5. 

AcH and ACHAU: pedigree,or a table of the descents of persons 
from their ancestors. Sir Peter Leicester, in his Antiquities, says 
in great triumph, that there are only sixty-six descents between 
Shem and Christ in St. Luke; but that, according to the British 
history, the descent from Brute to Cassibelan is seventy, and 
twenty-two more from Noah to Brute, in all ninety-two. This, 
he says, is a plain mark of imposture in the British history of 
Galfrid. But to any impartial man it is a strong proof of its 
authenticity; for the Scriptural descents are of sons from fathers, 
but the British account is of kings, brothers, and strangers, and 
some of but short reigns. 

Acu, pro Merch. (Dr. Davies, Grammar, p. 161.) 

AcuLaAcH, Glyn Achlach, or (as in one MS.) Glyn Achalch, 
a place in Ireland where, in a meeting of the British and Irish 
musicians about the year 1096, the rules of composition of music 
for Wales and Ireland were settled by order of Murchan, the 
Irish prince, and of Gruffydd ap Cynan, the Welsh prince. This 
was Murchartus. (Ogygia, p. 438.) 

ADANAU: vid. Caer Adanau. 

ApAR (Ynys), the Adros of Pliny, etc. Ynys Adar, the old 
name of Skerries. (Hum. Llwyd, Brit. Descript.) 

ApDDA and Appar (n. pr.), Adamus. 

ApDpDA Fras, the poet and pretended prophet of Isconwy about 
the year 1240, 

ADEBON or GADEBON (n. pr. v.). “Gorchan Adebon” by An- 
euryn. 

ADLES, verch Dafydd ap Llywarch Goch o Degaingl. 

Apwy’R BEDDAU, a pass through Offa’s Ditch, where the graves 
of the Saxons are to be seen to this day, that were killed there 
in Henry the Second’s expedition to Berwyn. See Crogen and 
Corwen. 
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AEDAN AP BLEGORED, a prince or king of Wales in the year 
1003. ‘ 

AEDENAW, or AEDENAWC, mab Gleisiar o’r Gogledd, un o’r tri 
glew. (77. 27.) 

AEDD AP CLys or Aedd mab Clys: see Afarwy. 

AEDD Mawr, father of Prydain, who is said to have conquered 
this island. Rhys Goch Eryri says this Aedd was son of Anto- 
nus, son of Rhiwallawn, son of Rhegaw, daughter of Llyr. See 
Prydain and Dyfnwal Moel Mud. 

AEDDAN (n. pr. v.), Atdanus or 4idanus; in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle Aegthan ; in the English of Bede, Hdan. 

AEDDAN FRADAWG, father of Gafran. (7’riad 34.) This Aeddan 
was a prince of the Northern Britains, or British Picts, who had 
the civil war with Rhydderch Hael. (7'r. 46.) Bede calls him 
a king of the Scots (lib. i, c. 34). This is the Brideus of Nennius. 
His great battle with Ethelfrid, King of the Angles of North- 
umbria, was fought at Daegstane in Cumberland, in the year 
603, as Bede says, but the Saxon Chronicle says 606. This I take 
to be that battle the Zriades call “Y Difancoll,” 7. ¢., the total 
loss. (Zriades, 34.) That part of the army commanded by Gaf- 
ran, his son, being 2,100, in retreating to save their lord, were 
drove into the sea. “Uno dri diwair deulu” (7. ¢., one of the 
three faithful clans), I suppose, retreated into the Isle of Man. 
Fordun, Boethius, and Buchanan, are all confusion about his 
successor. 

AEDDEN AP CYNGEN, about eight descents after Brychwel Ys- 
githrog. 

AEDDON, n. pr. v. 

AEDDON o Fon, his elegy wrote by Taliesin. 

AEDDON (TREF), near Aberffraw; vulgo Z’re Hiddon : vid. Arch- 
aeddon (Llyn). 

AEDDREN, a place in Llangwm, where it is said Bedo Aeddren 
came from. (MS.) 

AEDWY, river in Radnorshire. Aberaedwy, a parish in Radnor- 
shire. Vid. Hdwy. 

AELES,verch Ricart ap Cadw ab Gr. ab Cynan ; probably Alice. 

AELHAIARN (Saint). Llanaelhaiarn in Caernarvonshire. 

AELIANUS; vid. Elian. 
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AERON (nom. fluv.), a river in Ceretica. 


Ymddifustlei lew ar lan Aeron berth 
Pan borthes eryron. 


Cynddelw, i Howel ap Owain Gwynedd. 


Hence Aberaeron, a village aud sea-creek in Cardiganshire ; Uch 
Aeron, the country to the north of the river Aeron; and Js Aeron, 
the country to the south and south-west of it. 

AERON (n. pr.): see Zuwron. 


Aeron galon galed.—Myrddin. 


AERON (LLANERCH), a gentleman’s seat.—J. D. Pentre Aeron, 
a gentleman’s seat. 

fEtNA, a fiery mountain in Sicily, which may have got its 
name from the Celtic ¢én : so the ancients wrote etan, i.e., y tan, 
the fire. 

AETHOG ap Iddig ap Cadell Deyrnllys (in other places Deyrn- 


lig). 
AFAGDDU (n. pr. V.). 


Afagddu mab Caridwen.—Hanes Taliesin. 


AFALLACH (n. pr. v.). (Zriad 52:) 

AFALLON, Ynys Afallon, the Isle of Avalonia; called also by 
Latin writers Glasconia. This was a spot of ground encompassed 
with rivers and marshes, and where anciently stood a monas- 
tery. It lies in the county of Somerset, and is now called Glas- 
tonbury. The name is derived from afal (an apple), as Giraldus 
Cambrensis says it abounded formerly with apples and orchards ; 
or from Avallon, once lord of that place, which I take to be 
Afallach. In this ancient monastery King Arthur, the great 
British hero, was buried, and his sepulchre was discovered in 
the time of Henry II; and a grand monument was erected for 
him in the new abbey by Henry de Sayle. (Vide Morgain.) 
But the name seems to be derived from avallen, the plural of 
which, among the Loegrian British, might be A/allon, which is 
the termination of the plural of many nouns, as dyn, dynion ; 
qwas, gweision; though the Cumbrians and the Northern Britons 
or Picts would have called it Avallennau, as appears by Mer- 
' ddin’s works, who was a Pict of the forest of Kelyddon. Giraldus 
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Cambrensis’ Avallon, lord of the territory called Avellonia, his 
British name seems to be Afallach. 
Felly ’n Ynys Afallach 
Efe a aeth yn fyw iach. 
Lewis Glyn Oothi, i Arthur. 


The island was also called Ynys Wydrin, or the Glass Island, 
from the colour of the river being like glass. Hence Glasconia. 
AFAN, a river in Glamorganshire: hence Aberafan, corruptly 
wrote by Camden Aberafon. Cwmmwd rhwng Nedd ac Afan. 
(Price’s Descript.) 
AFAN (Saint). Llanafan. . 
AFAN NEpDIG, bardd Cadwallon ap Cadvan. (£. Llwyd.) 
AFAN FERDDIC, a poet mentioned by Cynddelw to Hywel ap 
Owain Gwynedd. Mian Verdic, bardd Cad. ap Cadvan. (7'r. 17.) 
AFAON (n. p. v.), mab Taliesin, one of the three tarw unben 
(Tr. 13), killed by Llawgad Trwm Bargawd. (7'r. 38.) 
AFARWY, ap Lludd ap Beli Mawr, un’or tri wr gwarth. (77. 
90.) “He invited Tulcessar and the men of Rome to this island, 
and caused 3000 [pounds] of silver to be paid annually as tribute 
from this island to the men of Rome.” (T'riades, 91.) 
AFARWY (n. p. V.). 
Lleith Ywein llith brain braiddfrys 
I faran Avarwy aedd mab Clys. 
Cynddelw, Marwnad Yw. ap Madawe. 


Ararwy and AFARDDWY. Mr. Ed. Llwyd thinks Mardubra- 
tius or Mandubratius was Afarwy Fras. 

Ararwy Hip, father of Indeg. (7%. 60.) 

AFAWN (n. pr. v.). Hence Bodafawn or Bodafon : vid. Aedden. 

AFAERWY (fl.), in Marwnad Cynddylan. (Llywarch Hen.) 

AFFRIC or AFFRWIC, the quarter of the globe called Africa. 
“Ac ar hynny o espeit y deuthant hyd er Affric.” (Z'yssilio.) 
From whence the Danes or Norwegians came to Ireland and 
Britain in the reign of Ceredic. “Gotmwnt brenin yr Affric.” 
(Tyssilio.) Vid. Powel’s Caradoc, p. 6, where he is, out of Cas- 
tor, called Gurmundus, an arch-pirate and captain of the Nor- 
wegians, A.D. 590, Galfrid calls him Gormundus, king of Africa ; 
but the British copy of Tyssilio has it “brenin yr Affric” (q. 
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Affrwic ?). This termination, ic or wic, is common in the north: 
Leipsick, Brunswic, Dantzic, for Leipwick, Dantwick. 
Aria or ARAFIA (D. ap Gwilym, D. ap Edmwnt, etc.), Arabia. 


Ag aur Arafia ’n grug a rifwn.—L. G. Cothi. 


AcnepA,Castell Mynydd Agnes, Edinburgh ; called also Alata 
Castra and Castrum Puellarum, Castell y Morwynion, «. ¢., the 
Castle of Maidens. 

AIDAL, Italy. 


Myn croes naid o fro Aidal. 


AIDAN (St.): hence Llanidan in Anglesey. (H. Rowlands.) 
Others say St. Nidan. Aidan was the apostle of the Northum- 
brians about the year 600, and succeeded by Ffinnan. 

AlrFt, Egypt. 

AIFFTES, a gipsy or Egyptian woman, 

AIFFTWR, an Egyptian. 

ALAETH ap Elgrid Lis ap Eilon. 

ALAETHAU ap Cadvan. (MS.) Under him Dyfyn Diarcher 
claimed the Principality. 

ALAIS, verch Ithel Vychan. 

ALAN (n. pr. v.), @ name very common in Armorica, several of 
their kings being of that name. In 7’riades, 35, there is one of 
this name mentioned to have been defeated by his men before 
the battle of Camlan between Arthur and Medrod (A.D. 542), and 
was there killed. He was probably an Armorican auxiliary of 
King Arthur’s. 

“Teulu Alan Fyrgan a ymchoelasant y wrth eu harglwydd yn 
Iledrat ar y ffordd ae ollwng yntau ae weision i Camlan ac yno 
y llas.” (Zr. 35.) 

The very surname, F'yrgan, whatever it means, hath been re- 
tained by the Armoricans to the time of our William the Con- 
queror ; for I find Alan Fergeant,Count of Bretagne, paid homage 
to Henry I of England for Britanny. (Vertot, vol. ii, p. 185.) 

ALAN, a king of Armorica about the year 688, when Cadwaladr 
deserted Britain ; father of Ifor (& ael and glan, q. d. ael-lan, fair 
eyebrow). Camden would have it to be a corruption of Alia- 
nus. But why? Is it impossible there might be Alan as well 
as Alian ? 
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Aasswy. Tir Alasswy, mentioned in the English battle of 
Llewelyn ap Iorwerth. “Teyrndud Leissawn ac Alasswy dir i 
deyrn Dyganwy.” 

ALAW (fl.),a river in Anglesey, on the banks of which there is 
the Tomb of Bronwen verch Llyr o Harlech. “Bedd petrual a 
wnaed i Fronwen ferch Llyr ar lan Alaw, ag yno y claddwyd 
hi.” (Mabinogi, ap. Davies.) There is a cromlech in these parts 
which is said to be Bronwen’s Tomb. (J. D. Davies’s Letter to 
E. Llwyd.) Hence Glan Alaw,n.1. (Llwyd’s Notes on Camden.) 

ALBAN (n. pr. v.). Alban, son of Brutus; St. Alban, etc. 

ALBAN, father of Diffwg. (7'r. 72.) 

ALBAN, Lat. Albania, Scotland. So in the Irish tongue, Alba 
and Alban is Scotland ; and Albunach, Scottish ; and the country 
called Braidalbain, in Scotland, still retains the name Albania. 

ALBANACTUS ap Brutus; recté Albanact, neu Albanact ap 
Prydain: vid. Lloegr. 

ALBION, one of the ancient names of the Isle of Britain among 
the Greeks ; so called, as some think, from Albion, the son of 
Neptune. (Perrot.) There is a tradition to this day in Wales, 
that one Albion Gawr had once a command or some authority 
here. This is commonly interpreted Albion the Giant, but means 
no more than Albion the Prince. This name, Albion, for the 
island, it seems, never got footing among the natives, for accord- 
ing to the 7’riades the original name of the island was Clas (vide 
Clas Merdin), y Vel Ynys, and Ynys Prydain. Mela says that 
Albion was killed in Gaul by Hercules. If this was the son of 
Jupiter, he was six hundred years before Brutus; but Varro 
reckons forty-four Hercules’s. Vid. Cawr. 

ALCLUD, ALCLUT, lle’r oedd Ilys Rhydderch Hael. <Alelwyd, 
Aleluyt, but properly Aelclwyd, a city on the brow of the river 
Clwyd (Clyde) in Scotland, which is either Glasgow or Dun- 
barton. Here was the royal seat of the Strathclwyd Britains. 
Bede (1. i, c. 1) says the Britons call it Alewith, in another MS. 
Aleluith or Alcluick ; 1. i, c. 12, Aleluith, which in British is, he 
says, Rock Cluith. As this city and several others in the Z'riades 
are not in Nennius (Catalogue of Cities), it is plain he had not 
seen the Zriades. 

AuprYT, taid Ithel ap Adda. 
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ALDYT ap Ywain ap Edwin frenin. 
ALEcTUS, the eighty-third king of Britain: q. Aleth ? 


Aleth frenin am winoedd.—D. ap Ieuan Du. 


He killed Carawn, king of Britain. (Z'yssilio.) Selden calls him 
Caius Alectus, The English translation of Bede calls him Albertus 
(1. i, c. 6); but the Latin, Allectus. 

ALED (n. fl.); Dyffryn Aled, Denbighshire. Cwm Aled. Uwch 
Aled and Is Aled, two commots of Rhyfoniog hundred. Vid. 
Tudur Aled. Aled river falls into Elwy, Denbighshire. 

ALET (n. fl.). Dr. Davies translates it Alettus. Vid. Aled. 

ALETH (n. p. vr.) : qu. Alectus ? which see. 

ALETH, a prince of Dyfed (J. D.), neu Alun. 

ALETH, a country in Armorica: vid. Machutus, 

ALFRYD ap Gronow o Wareddog. 

ALFFRYD, in English Alfred. 

ALIs, taken by the British poets for the general mother of 
Englishmen ; as we say, sons of Eve. 

O waed teulu plant Alis. 
D. Llwyd ap Ll. ap Gruffydd. 

Plant Alis, y Saeson; Plant Alis y biswail, by way of con- 
tempt. 

ALMAEN, enw gwlad. 

_ ALMEDHA (St.), daughter of Brychan Brycheiniog. (Giraldus 
Cainbrensis, tin. Camb., p. 826.) Probably Eledei. 

AuMor (n.1.). (Dr. Davies in Allmor.) Vid. Alltmor. 

ALNE, a river (Bede, 1. iv, 3, 28), probably Alun. It is near 
the Isle of Farne. 

ALO (n. p.v.), @ great man in Powys, rhwng Gwy a Hafren,q. ? 

O lwyth Gwén gwehelyth gynt 
Ag Alo ni fygylynt.—I. ab Tudur Penllyn. 


Gwaed Alo yn goed eilwaith.—Owain ap Llyw. Moel. 
ALSER, mab Maelgwn. (Trioedd y Meirch, No. 6.) 
ALSER ap Tudwal ap Rodri Mawr. 
ALswy, verch Howel ap Ihobert. 


Alswn wych lysieayn wawr. 


ALUN (fl.), a river that falls into the Dee below Almore. Ys- 
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trad Alun. Caer Alun, Haverfordwest. (7h. Williams.) Coed 
Alun, Caernarvonshire. Penalun yn Nyfed. 

ALWEN (fl.), in Denbighshire, falls into the Dee. (Llywarch 
Hen in Marwnad Cynddylan.) Llewelyn Ddu was lord of Uwch 
Alwen, and kept his court at a place called Cynwyd. (/. D.) 

AuttMon (pl. Zlimyn), an Alman or German ; but Allimon is 
literally a highland man or High German. All authors agree 
that the Alemanni were a particular nation of Germans, distinct 
from them. The Britains distinguished the Nort-myn from the 
Alli-myn. The Germans are called by the Spaniards and Italians, 
etc., Almains ; but call themselves Z7'witshmen, and know nothing 
of the name German. (Verstegan.) 

ALLT, a very ancient Celtic word signifying the ascent or side 
of a mountain ; and from hence the Romans borrowed their altus 
by adding us. It is prefixed to the names of many places in 
Britain which have that signification, as Allt Faelwc, yng Ngher- 
edigion ; probably Allt Fadoc (7'riades, Meirch,1); yr Allt Rudd; 
yr Allt Wen or Allwen; Allt y Crib; yr Allt Goch; Allmor, 
Alltmor. Almeria, a city and port of Spain, called from hence. 
Also in compounds in the ends of words, as Pen’r Allt, y Ben- 
allt, yr Alltben, the Alpes (yr Allpen), y Wenallt, y Felallt, y 
Faelallt, y Goedallt, y Hirallt, Allt Gadwallawn. Allt Cwm- 
. bobus, a gentleman’s seat in Tal. 

ALLT MELIDEN (nom. loci). Prebend of Allt Meliden at St. 
Asaph. 

ALLTGRUG, in Llangwig, Glamorgan. 

ALLTMOR, the seventh battle of Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, near 
Pennal. (Cylch. Llewelyn.) “ Pennal-dir angir angerdd.” 

ALLTRAN, a rock near Holyhead. 

ALLTUD REDEGOG : vid. Gallu. Our books of genealogies make 
this man to be father of St. Elian, who was the founder of a 
monastery in Anglesey. Qu., whether he was not the same with 
Lltwdus, who was head and founder of a famous college in Mor- 
ganwg at Lantwit ? Vid. Zlian and Filian. 

AMBIORIX, a commander of the Gauls; first a captain of the 
Eburones. (Cesar.) 

Ameri, Amesbury. Mynydd Ambri, Dinas Ambri, Amesbury. 

AMBRONES, some nation. Nennius interprets this name by 
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Ald-Saxonum, or Old Saxons, which Paulinus, Archbishop of 
York, baptized. (Nennius,c. xiii.) But Ainsworth says they were 
a people of Switzerland, whose country being drowned, turned 
thieves ; from which ill men were called Ambrones. 
AmppyFrwys: Llanamddyfrwys or Llanamddyfri, vulgo Lan- 
dovery. 
AMGOED, one of the three commots of Cantref Daugleddeu. 
(Price’s Descript.) 
AMHAFAL (fi.). Llywarch Hen in Marwnad Cynddylan. 
AMHINIOG, a lordship in Ceretica; or Anhiniog, Anhunoc. 
(Price’s Descript.) 
V’nhiniog oludog wledd 
Mi af; yno mae f’ annedd.—Deio ap Ieuan Du. 


Amt, verch Argl. Herbert. 

AMLAWDD WLEDIG [married Gwen, daughter of Cunedda 
Wledig.— W. D.] 

AMLWCH, a village and church in Anglesey. Qu., whether a 
llyn or llweh there? Llyn Mynydd Trysglwyn. 

AMMAN: vid. Cwm Amman, in Llandeilo, Carmarthenshire. 

AmMwicH: Cefn Ammwlch, a place in Lleyn; from an and 
bleh, q. d. eyfa. 

AmmMwyy, defender (Celt.), a title of Jupiter. By the Romans 
Latinised Ammon or Hammon. Teml Jou Ammwyn, 7. ¢., the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

AMMWYN GARTHAN: qu., whether the name of a place where 
Gruffydd ap Cynan ap Owain Gwynedd fought a battle and 
burnt it ? 

Molais rwyf Cemais camre ysgaylan 
Yn ammwyn garthan gyrch i dandde. 
Prydydd y Moch, i Gr. ap Cynan ap Ow. Gwynedd. 


Amwyn Ednob and Ammwyn Elfael, in Cynddelw in Marwnad 
Cadw. ap Madawe. 

AMODE, verch Howel ap Ivan. 

AMREL, an admiral. This word seems to be but of modern 
use in Wales. The British word for an admiral, in King Arthur's 
time, when the British navy was in its height (about A.D. 520), 
was Ilyngesawe, from Ilynges, a navy, or lyngesawr, a navy man. 
(Vid. Zriades, 20.) But the original Celtic word for chief admiral 
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seems to be penaig, q. d. pen eigion, 4. ¢., head of the ocean, 
though used for any principal officer after we had lost our navy. 

Amwn Dov, brenin Groeg [Graweg]: vid. Tewdric. 

Amwytuie, or Amwyddig, from gwidd, surrounded with woods 
or shrubs: hence Shrewsbury or Shrubsbury, anciently Pengwern 
Bowys. 

ANAN, verch Aneurin. (7'r. 74.) 

ANAN (n. f.), Anan, merch Meic Mygotwas, un o’r tair gohoyw 
riain. (Zr. 74.) 6 

ANARAD, id. quod Anarawd. 

Anarad, Merfyn, Cadell, 
A droed i wr edryd well ?—G@r. ap Llewelyn Vychan. 


ANARAWD, the name of the sixth prince of Wales in A.D. 877, 
son of Rodri Mawr. Not corrupted from Honoratus, as Camden 
‘suggests, but derived from a’n or ein, and arawd, q. d. our ora- 
tor ; as we say “a’n dwylo” for “ag ein dwylo”. 

ANARAWD ap Gr. ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, a.p. 1142. 

ANARAWD, arglwydd Emwythig in King Arthur's time. 

ANAWAN. Ser. 

ANDRAS, king of Britain ; Androgius. 

ANDRAU or ANDREW (but in my copy Andryw), the fiftieth 
king of Britain ; from an and derwydd or druwydd, a druid. 

ANDROENUS. | 

ANEU. Ser. 

ANEVRIN or ANEURYN (n. pr. v.), a poet of this name, who 
flourished about A.D. 510. In Nennius, Nuevin; Sir Tho. Br., 
Enerin, Aneuryn or Aneiryn Gwawdrydd, Medeyrn Beirdd ; 
he was killed by Eidyn mab Einygan. Mr. Edward Llwyd calls 
him Mychdeyrn Beirdd. (Triades, 38, 39, 74.) 

ANGAW (n. 1.), Anjou in Gaul. 

ANGELL, a river. Aber Angell, Meirion. 

ANGHARAD or ANGHARAT (n. f.). Angharat Ton Felen, merch 
Rhydderch Hael, un o’r tair gohoyw riain. (7'r. 74.) 

Angharad leuad lewych 
Ynghaer Duw mae ’Ngharad wych. 


ANGHARAD ach Evrog Gadarn. 
ANGHARAD ach Colion. Ser. 








